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KAHI’S LYRICS 


AHI’S verses, “‘ are crude,” says Bada’uni, “ and his ideas all 
stolen from others, yet they are written in a connected style and 
in this respect Kahi had no equal.”' He then gives the opening 

couplets of two lyrics, “‘ composed and set to music by Kahi, which have 
become known throughout the world and are sung in all assemblies, 
enlivening alike the banquets of kings and the gatherings of mystics.” 2 


Lhe greeting of } the bird which flapped SS 5S! 05) »p Ont G5» Ut, 
4 a“ 4 a tld 4 


its wings on the forehead of Majnun al 

: oe 3 | als | 
only served to fan the flames of his HP my? ge S'OH! Ly 
passion for Layla. 


x * 


Since, by fretting for thee, my body has 
become a spider’s web, it chooses to a ‘ar . 
dwell in the corner of a ruin. > ae oy ye 


If Bada’uni'’s praise is qualified, that of Vazarwi, “Arif and Ghazali 
is unstinted. “Critics gather crumbs from the table of Kahi’s poetry,” 
says Mawlana Tazarwi,® slain by robbers in 975 A.H.4 


Critics gather crumbs from the table ase «lst 
of Qasim-i-Kahi for he knows the 


etiquette and intricacies of speec h. 


lo entrance the soul, the minstrel of his 
thought continually strikes the guitar 
of ideas with the plectrum of speech. 


When with the hurricane of ideas the 
sea of his nature produces billows, all 
ears in the world are tilled with lustrou 
pt arls ot specs h. 


|. Muntakhabu't-lTawarthh, text. Nol 
th og © gag o! > See aS 2 


Og Sle pe 9 Ad! geet 


2. lbid., p. 174: 
\. Natetsu’l-Ma ath Rampur State Labrary MIS {. 14340 


1. See Bada umes Muntahhab, text, Vol TEL, pp. 202-204, for an account of LPazarwi ol Abhat 
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And the poet ‘Alim of Kabul, known also as ‘Arif! and probably identical 
with the ‘Arifi b. Mubarak of the Haft Iqlim,” has written to the following 
ghazal composed and set to music by Kahi: 


Once again with the love of the rose 
there are thorns in my heart and with 
fretting for those musky tresses have | 
lost head and reason. 


‘There is no rose like unto her in the city of 
pretty people: this proverb has been 
revived in her lifetime: a (whole) city 
and only one rose (therein). 


Are those her tresses circling round het 
cheek or is it’ the hyacinth wildly 
embracing the rose ? 


When they behold her face in full bloom, OS 35> Qlls Mo, BE ac 
lovers raise a cry: when the rose is in 
season, nightingales burst into song. wa & as? jo oH 


‘To make them resemble my rose-faced 
cypress, the gardener decorates the 
brides of the garden. 


Because of separation from her, Kahi 
who has lost his heart and is left with 
his sighs and groans is (as it were) a 
plaintive nightingale debarred from 
the garden and spring. 


a parallel which is at once a lyric and a panegyric : 


‘Thou art the rose and every perfect lover iat 
. . . . . . - al 
is thy nightingale, O kine of darwishes, 
© leader of pertect lovers. 


© rose of the garden of solitariness,’ 
because of thee, in the city of life, this 
proverb has blossomed like a rose: 
a (whole) city and only one rose 
(therein). 


In the eyes of men, thy letter ts (a 
welcome as) a sweetheart® with rosy 
cheeks and hyacinthine down; im the 
realm of ideas, thy pen has the charm 
of a flirt with musky tresses. 


1. Bada’uni's Muntakhab, text, Vol. LIL, pp. 270-2 
India Office MS No. 49 Ethe 724 f 502b. ‘Arifi Composed a chronogram on Kahi's death 
i. Nafainu'l-Maathy, Rawypur State Library MS 1. 133a 
bo In the ormnal ~“ 
» Kaht remamed unmarried 


6. Cf the tine letter written by Kalo to barnduan Barlas previously cited 
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With thy pen and the sword of thy tongue Oke gle Oks a » al 
seize the world, for what does a a: ; 
knight need but an Excalibur and a Go 9 ,Uilys HL ae!) Olo 
Bucephalus ?! 
And how attractive is the praise of Ghazali:* ‘‘ Kahi is not straw: he is 
the straw-catching amber and I am the straw!” 

Seldom have poets praised a poet in such fashion and in his own 
lifetime, for the rare Nafaisu'l- Ma’athir, whence the extracts are cited, 
was compiled at least six years before the death of Kahi. 

As usual the truth lies between the two extremes, for Kahi’s verses 
are neither all crude or polished, nor his ideas all stolen or original. 


Also, similarity of concept is not necessarily the result of plagiarism. 
Kalidasa says in Vikramorvasi:* 

Before when the object of my love was unattained, the night 
passed as if lengthened an hundredfold. Oh if it could pass 
at the same rate now that thou art here. 

And Shakespeare says in Romeo and Juliet:4 

I must hear from thee every day in the hour, 

For in a minute there are many days: 

O! by this count I shall be much in years 

Ere | again behold my Romeo. 

And Kahi says in his dian: 

Longer than Khizr’s would be the life of lovers were 

count the years in their days of separation: 


1, c9l 99) Ay a. an 1, 9s 1 yess ¢ am 3 
) O's 53 Hv) r >» Oye ~~! ON * 2 } 


And yet each one of the three poets had been thinking independently 


Years ago while I was reading Professor R. A. Nicholson's 


Introduction to his Diwan-i-Shams-i- Tabriz, my eye had 


caught the 
following line :5 


Like the compass, the mystic circles ever round a point 
he cannot stray from his course. 
And now I find Kahi saying: 


Drift not in all directions like a ship: circle round thyself like a 
mill-stone. 


Aye, stray not from thy course, even if they split thee up like the 
COMpass. 
Zu'l-figar is the name of “Ali's sword; Duldul, the name of *Al’s horse 
§. Translated by EB. B. Cowell, London, 1867: Act IIT, p. 63 
¢. Act Eff, Sc. V 
». Page XXXIN 
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Jon Woe yb 96 


How great minds think alike! However the question remains: how 
far was Qasim-i-Kahi original? Here is a whole series of fine verses for 
which Kahi may rightly claim all credit: 


So that the fair ones may clasp thee ts 
their bosom, make thy inner self 
transparent like lass. : 

Be like the smiling rose, not closed 
like the bud, that is, hold fast like the 
narcissus to the cup in thy hand. 


Those Turkish eyes of thine deprive the 
Arab of his heart, the Persian of his 
life: that Ethiopian beauty-spot on 
thy cheek makes a vassal of the Indian. 


° 8 ° 9 — \ 
. e oe * ‘ 
mre Oe LO op Re ~~ 


I) gdm ADS ody Se) 


In our eyes is the vision of thy lips: in our 
cup there is no absence of wine. 


I said to her: “IT seek true love from thee.’ 
She replied: “ Seek not where it isn’t.” 


When thou art away many pearls drop from 
my eyes: when moonless is the night, 
many sfars are out. phy ey Aoki oly 40 TY 


®, 
4 


‘ 
474 


4 s | 
Ie ot one ea pe 


4 


"Tis love which hath made the cypress 
stand on its head: it isn’t the flowing 
water which hath inverted the cypress. 


What Kahi has said in praise of thy 
stature has come to him straight like an 
inspiration, 


Thy stature has cast its shadow upon the 
world and inspired us all to much 
straight speaking. 


Kahi’s escape from grief lay in thinking of 
thy mouth, that is, in turning his face 
away from the world to non-existence. 


The heart is happy in thinking of thy 
hair-thin waist, that is, it has its fill 
of pleasure out of nothing. 


Kahi has become so lean in thinking of 
thy eve-brows that people are reminded = ; # 
of the new moon when they look at him. ole RI pole gl OL 511) 





KAHES LYRICS 


The world-hath no basis, O cup-bearer, 
pass the bowl round to Aahir—to the 
straw drifting on the wind like a thing 
without basis. 

That it may gather pearls from the 
sea of my mind, the pen, like a 
diver, proceeds head-downwards and 
feet-upwards. 

Thy image made cinders of the mirror, 
when the mirror faced thy sun-bright 
face. 


Should the tulip try to compete with the 
beloved’s rose-red face, the hail-stone 
would smite it hard and spill its blood 
on the ground, 


Whoever saw a hedge of the hvacinth’s 
curls on the face of the rose? Kahi, 
behold her face: brush aside those 
Chinese, [curly] tresses. 


I, it a canopy of tresses on the disc of 
the sun or has the King of Ethiopia 
descended on China ? 


Kahi gave his life and bought a single 
hair of her tresses: not in the two 
worlds can be found a commodity 
like this. 

The love of that Layla-faced beauty 
has viven me these knotted locks of 
the darwish: if | am not greater than 
Majnun, I am also not less. 

Said I: “ Thy life is a tree and its fruit is 
tyranny.” ‘“ Eat then the fruit of the 
tree of life,” she replied with a smile. 


Fling not the stone of oppression at me 
whom the sky hath afflicted: what 
need is there of the millstone when 
the grinding mill is at hand? 
desire separation, for union invotves 
the risk of parting: better to be in 
trouble than in fear of impending 
trouble. 


In thy age Beauty has reached perfection 
so complete is thy beauty. 


Borne on the waves of the sea of his tears, 
Aahi drifts like a straw. 


The sun and the moon are dice; the 
stars, pawns; the heavens’ inverted 
dome is my cup of backgammon. 


@ dt ~~ 
“f4 


°9) ee 


| ake 6722 


1" 4 
cls) an oy aw 9 Oe et So 


. > 
Puan \ 
~ th. 4 


a. 


AZL Ws a 


yo 42 


4 
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The bride of the world is not a suitable 
match for Kahi wherefore | have 
remained single, like Jesus. 
May thy day be a month: thy month a ' 


® ~ 2. @o .@ 
9 ew meet be 9 Ol ony 


vear; thy year, a century: thy enemy’s ; at 

‘ ‘ +6 S ‘ 
century, a vear; his year, a month: 5a) OF Ot eS 
his month, a day! 


| ‘ 


Among sweethearts, there’s none like lo «Ss mt aye ov! eJs 
A a 7° e “. 
unto thee: among lovers, there’s none 
like unto me. 


The favour of a stranger, though ereat 
seems small: the favour of a friend, : ,; 
- $ a; 
though small seems vreat. pla AE yb i) Coes Sal 


More difficult is to select Kahi’s best poems. Developing an idea of 
Wasfi's:! 


* The fever of separation has not made me choose ashes for a 
bed: 
Rather, my bed has been burnt to ashes by my fever of 
separation ” 
Ode red > J . od. feud \, ped la O! pet — 5! 


Kahi produced the following poem on a Jogi youth: 


With ashes thy fiery face wears a veil of Aes obi gm pnd le } cu) cy tl 
4 Jv 7 Y J 4) 


blue (/it. has become a blue lotus) or i 


rather the fire of thy face has burnt thy Oee pow ee S9) Cpe!) eK & 
veil to ashes. 


Ashes cleanse the rust of mirrors: why 
wonder if thy moon-bright face should ‘ 
become brighter with ashes ?2 Oden » Cy) © SI) Ae pred ) 


. . oe c * _ ae ns 
re 9g > rw ans! 5! Ww) 


4 


Is it the sun of thy face peeping through 
a film of ashes or is it the full moon 
pendent in a sky of azure? , 

Since the (polish of) ashes hath made 
thy face a spark of fire, my heart has 
become, by the fire of thy love, a 
glowing ember. 

"Pwere well if Qasim-i-Kahi were to 
wear the sacred thread, for he has 
become a Hindu convert by his love 
for a Sanyasi idol. 


Who can forget this Jogi youth whose beauty cannot be reduced 
ashes, for his face mirror-like gains lustre from ashes ? 
1. Bada‘uni’s Muntakhabu't- Tawartkh, text, Vol. UE, p. 175, 
2. ‘The idea is repeated in the following tragment: 
47a) or Re. 
eds Sg fs SL 3! 
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“ The agony of parting would wound us like a sword but that its 
edge is blunted by the hope of future meeting,” says Kalidasa.'’ And 
“the agony of parting makes my day night, but blessed be the night 
since it enables me to see thee in my dreams,” says Kahi: 


Wert thou to show thy sun-bright face at 
night, through shame of its lustre, the 
moon would vanish overnight. 


Under the shadow of thy tresses, thy 
fresh down appears like the mandrake 
at night. 


Since prayer goes well with night, I pray 
for thee on the day of separation (because 
that day with its gloom is night).” 


Because of separation from thee, so dark 
has become my day, that | can scarcely 
tell if this is the day of separation or 
night. 


Kahi saw thee in his dream last night: 2 
© happy night, O happy night, O Hé 
happy night, O happy night! STO Gye see qgnetng> 


‘ ] ‘ 
5 aww A w's~ 3 02 


w= 4 


The last hemistich is a gem, for instances of an entire hemistich, 
consisting of a quadruple or nearly quadruple repetition of a phrase, 
are not common in Persian poetry: 


1. By ‘Umar-i-Khayyam: 
ite > ifs 9 ow og uhs sail > af “7 
gs! a rls 9! 8 ’ Kom tl DT OD OS 
He who hath forced thee tnto this world of storm and strife 


*Tis He who knows, ‘tis He who knows, ‘tis He who knows, *tis He! 


2. By Abu ‘Abdullah Husayn Natanzi d. 499 A.H.:* 
» pa } » pu ) ys 3 Le => 2) dul ype 


rom Natanz comes my mental outfit, from Natanz: 


Krom Natanz | am, from Natanz I am, from Natanz I am. 
from Natanz. 


Sukuontala, u. by Momer Walliams, p. 110 


When Yusuf b. Tashifin had returned to Africa, Muttamid of Andalusia sent hin a letter, quoting 
the tollowing verses Whilst thou art far from ime the desire of seeing thee consumes my heart and 
I weep floods of tears Now omy days are black and vet. not lone azo, thou maddest my melt 
s hinte Doth the kine wish me to send him black damsels ay well as white ones ssked Yusut 
It was then explained to him that * black” signified © gloonty ’ in poetry and that by ite’ * cleas 
uid serene was tmecant * How beautilul! exclaimed Yusut, tell the king that | have a 
le adache whenever he ts aut of m reli Dez Spanis! , p. 702, 1913 ed 


Hada qu She oof Rashide’d-Din Watwat ed Abbas deh and LOO) Tila ed Lach 
henustich is a palindrome and can also tee read backwe 
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3. By Jalalu’d Din Rumi: 


. . : e Py 
. Cd 
J 4 ae » ed J 


O when ‘twill be, O when “twill be, O when “twill be, O when 

That wine will be; and * wine will be and wine will be” w// 
be.! 

And 1 will be. and L will be, and I will be and 1; 

And she will be. and she will be, and she will be and she? 


4. By Ashraf-i-Gilam: 


st ~| 3 -| * - ~| -| 
PI2S'9 59 S'3 (I S'S 


I — 


-| 
S'3 


Alas for our country, alas for our country, alas for our country, 
alas! 


Alas for our country, alas! 
» By Ashraf-i-Gilani: 
yom creel 1 Sop ¢ os Gl at «sl 


Belly, O belly, O belly, O belly, thou hast brought me all 
this pain and misery. 


6. Finally,* the first verse of a quatrain by an unidentified poet : 


. ae < < “7 = ‘ s atl ‘ a so 
oe SIR aw OO! pe S es POS wee 9S SN nae 9 3S) ew 9 3 I 


O friend, O friend, O friend, O friend, | endure thy cruelty for 
thy face is lovely. 


1. To get the jingling rhyme T have changed the seny a little. Cf. * * Will be, will be’? will never be 
Say * Be not’ and see what will be.” 
’, Por quadruple repetition of a single word, cf: 
1) Manuchihri-t-Damehani : 
ob 


Umar-i-Khayvvam : 


ws 


92 gGHol) gl 

» s X 9 43 ue 
Khwayoeet- Kirnmians 

” ails > wh ase 


wt ff ~ aS 2557 ob 


4. 
* * * Kk *K * 


ale 33) gee 22 pre ry 3! Pp atl > 22) 9 co go * 
MBS Si ue og Slee jel D> gm ebb ww) GoLe 
Ashrat-i-Guami : 


enib ¢ nd ¢ pd 
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Kahi’s gems took the fancy not only of his patrons, Humayun! and 


Akbar,? at whose courts he flourished, but also of Jahangir who cites, 
with evident admiration, the chronogram on Humayun’s death,* and 
of Shah Jahan and ‘Mumtaz Mahall whose famous capping couplet,‘ 
like that of Jahangir and Nur Jahan,’ is as much the product of Kahi’s 
mind as their own. {Tis strange that one after another four of “the 
Great Moguls’? should fall under the spell of the poetry of a darwish! 


O Kahi, O Kahi, O Kahi, O Kahi! 


. Kahi wrote an ode on the astrolabe addressed to Humayun and accompanied Prince Akbar to India, 

For his obligatory poem on the elephant, Kahi received from Akbar a lakh of tankahs 
oy Jr old! pb bi cloak Oye oe JES! 9 ole ei. Ae gJ& 3 
See I ucuh-i- Jahangin, ; 


Migarh ed., p. 17, ot 


lo see the lustre of thy face, the water cometh all this 


And because of your Majesty's awe 
| Je jks | wan 
The 


cay. ( Shah Jahan ) 

ut dasheth its head agaist the stones. ( Mumtaz Mahall 
e ” 

’ [ober ole] Ke po al oe 9 a Sig 


4p aijat po See ohd cange 
second halt of cach hemistich uw Kahi'’s 


Vk ne | Bd je pe peed ine 225 1S .- b wI 
(The month of lastung is over and) on the face of the sky, 
( Jahangir ) 


we Pee Hee je 


the crescent of ‘Lid has appeared 


Lost was the key of the tavern, and that has appeared. ( Nur Jahan 


| dhe> yo hg) 29) Sac! @! obf.2 oe | «6 lem | 3> a) oP Clik Sy, 
Ihe idea and the language, both are Kahi's 


ye? el oe) 39 > ta 


els a. PT cdl 








ABBREVIATIONS 


Diwan-i-hahi, Lucknow MS, 17th century. 


British Museum MS Add 7796, 16th century. 
Letter of Kahi preserved in Bankipore Library MS No. 2353, 
C. R. Supplement, Vol. II. 


Nafaiswl-Ma’athir of Mir ‘Alau’d-Dawlah, Rampur Library 
MS, compiled between 973 and 982 A.H. 


Jawhar, Tazkiratwl-Wagi‘at, ‘Aligarh Muslim University 
MS, composed 995 A.H. 


Haft Iglim, India Office MS No. 49/Ethe 724, compiled 
1002 A.H. 


Muntakhabu t-Tawarikh of Bada’uni, Vol. IIT, text, Calcutta 
1869, written 1004 A.H. 


‘Uvafatwl-‘Ashiqin of Tagi Awhadi, Bankipore Library MS 
No. 686, compiled 1022 A.H. 


Manaqib-i-Murtazawi of’ Muhammad Salih Kashifi Tirmizi, 
Bankipore Library MS No. 691, compiled in 1054 A.H. 


Yad-t-Bayza of Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, Bankipore MS No. 691, 
compiled in 1148 A.H. 


Rivazu‘sh-Shu‘ara of ‘Ali Quli Daghistani, ‘Aligarh Muslim 
University MS, compiled 1161 A.H. 


Ahi zanah-i-‘Amirah of Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, Neval Kishore ed., 


compiled 1176 A.H. 
Atashkadah of Azur, Neval Kishore ed., compiled 1193 A.H. 


Makhzanwl-Gharaib of Ahmad ‘Ali Hashimi of Sandilah, 
Habibganj Library MS, compiled 1218 A.H. 


Nataywl-Afkar of Muhammad = Qudratu’llah, ‘Aligarh 
Muslim University MS. 


Anonymous tazkirah, ‘Aligarh Muslim University MS, 








THE UNIQUE MS OF THE DIWAAN-1-A AHI 


HE unique MS of the Diwar-i-Aahi gencrously lent to me for 
an indefinite per riod by Prof. Mas‘ud Hasan Razawi of Lucknow 
5.3” « 3” in size and consists of 68 folios with 8 to 10 verses 
per hemier. The MS written in wast‘aliq apparently in the 17th 
century lacks the first and the last and at least one other folio; and 
being ‘corrupt, moth-eaten and water-stained is difficult’ to” read: 
several letters, words and in three places even whole hemistichs have 
disappeared: 
[ wih Kilpo ‘ae b Yo 
| 
[ 


Nevertheless it is the world’s largest copy of the verses of Kahi_ yet 
discovered and contains altogether 1307 couplets +3 hemistichs 
comprising ghazals, chronograms, quatrains, fragments and fards, 
There are no gasidahs or mathnawis in the MS and as 4 verses of a 
‘fragment’ are repeated, the number of verses is reduced to 1303 
couplets+3 hemistichs. Fortunately some of the most badly damaged 
ghazals of the diwan are preserved in the British Museum anthology 
Add 7796; and by collating the diwan with this anthology, I was able 
to restore or correct many words and phrases. [ also found two of the 
three missing hemistichs: 


I cre sleols sk » wi; pS Pb Gis | jen JS 4 gh. 


Lee cet IS St KR hy dim KS 03,5 ceed Qldie “an. 


ia 


Where, however, collation failed me, for the Lucknow MS is unique, 
I had ‘either to leave blanks: 


am) eL.csk [ | Vong da [ole »> re uy aS a 
or to ofler, within brackets, my own emendations: 
iT i S re pees - at S\y-~ pa 


J 5% a2 5 | 
he pn 3) [pe 9 jp CY] oye apd 9 ily 
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| { me ~* 
2° ® bR et a ie AS 
we F* OP aan 


duke Qh ane | 7. dik | 62 » 


The last verse exists in the MS in the following form: 


\ . 
\ mo og od a » ; oe ) A> } 
* a de ey a : we fm ae 


ADD 77% 


The second largest collection of Kahi’s verses is found in_ the 
anthology of Persian poems, British Museum MS Add 7796. There 
are 301 folios in this MS; and as has been pointed out by Rieu, on the 
margins of folios 63-73 and 207-211 are ghazals of Kahi written in a 
neat nastaliq apparently in the 16th century. The ghazals are in 
alphabetical order and 9+ in number and comprise 469 couplets and 
4 hemistichs as follows: 


84 ghazaly of 5 couplets each; one ghazal of 7 couplets ;! 3 ghazals 
of 67; 3 of 4%; 1 ghazal of 544; 1 of 44°; and 1 of 34°. 


One of the ghazals of 5 couplets appears twice, 1.e., on f. 65b and 66a; 
and one hemistich is repeated on f. 64a. Conversely, some hemistichs 
and ghazals have disappeared because * the original arrangement of 
the MS has been disturbed and many leaves have been lost here and 
there.” However, excluding the five repeated couplets and the one 


repeated hemistich, the MS. contains 464 couplets and 2 hemistichs, 
whereof 296 couplets and | hemistich are altogether new, for they are 
wanting in the Lucknow dian. Fortunately, the question of the 
authenticity of these new verses does not arise for all of them are 
vhazals and Kahi’s ghazals, wherever found, always contain his takhallus. 


HAFT IQLIM 


To the verses obtained from the Lucknow diwan and Add 7796 I 
have been able to add 127 verses extracted chiefly from contemporary 
or nearly contemporary sources. One of these is the Haft Iqlim which 
vives 75 verses of Kahi as follows: 

a gasidah with the takhallus of Kahi, known as the Ali/-Namah of 33 
couplets; a gasidah in praise of the Caliph ‘Ali of 15 couplets; 9 stray 
verses from 4 diflerent ghazals; 5 * fragments’ of 2 couplets each and 
} quatrains. 


Of these Phe Verses, 1] v2., the 34 verses of the Altf-Namah and 8 verses 
of the ode in praise of the Caliph ‘Ali are not found in any other source. 
1. f. 72b. 2. £. 71b-72a; 208a-208b; 209a-209b. 3. £. 7b; 73a; 21a. 


1. f. OFa. » tL. O3b. . f 209b. 
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Another important anthology is the rare Nafaisu’l-Ma’athiy, Rampur 
State Library MS which gives on folios 132a-133a, 25 verses of Kahi 
whereof 9 are new, viz., 4 verses of a ghazal with the takhallus of Kahi; 
two verses of another ghazal also with the takhallus of Kahi; one quatrain 
with Kahi's takhallus and one fard. Similarly, the *U/rafatu’l-‘ Ashiqin, 
Bankipore Library MS No. 686, gives on folios 623b-624b, 64 verses of 
Kahi, whereof 28 are in the Lucknow diwan; 12 are in the Haft Iqlim 
but not in the Lucknow diwan; 2 are in the .Nafatsu’l-Ma’athir; and 
9 are spurious, for the ‘Uvrafatul-* Ashigin itself is not sure whether they 
are of Kahi's composition. Subtracting these verses, therefore, the 
‘Liafal gives 17 couplets of Kahi not found in any other source: 11 of 
them belong to 3 ghazals containing the fakhallus of Kahi and 6 others 
are without fakhallus. 


ADDITIONAL VERSES 


Phe additional verses of Kahi are naturally of two categories: some 
are found only in one source; others in more than one. However, here 
is the complete list of the 127 additional verses obtained from all mannes 
of sources anthologies and histories, private correspondence and a 


work on theology. 
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H1 {. 503b; MM }. 246a' 
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VI 
NEW GHAZAL 
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VII 
TWO COUPLETS OF A NEW GHAZAL* 
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CHRONOGRAMS 
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FOUR PRELIMINARY COUPLETS WANTING IN THE LUCKNOW DIWAN 
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This lyric was produced extempore and set to music. 
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I. QUATRAINS 
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X1 


(GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The component parts, therefore, of my edition of the Diean-i-Aahi 
are firstly, 1303 couplets + 3 hemistichs contained in the Lucknow MS 
or rather 1305 couplets-{1 hemistich for two of the above-mentioned 
three hemistichs are converted into couplets by collation with the 
British Museum anthology Add 7796; secondly, 296 couplets + | 
hemistich of Add 7796; and thirdly, 127 additional couplets. In other 
words, the present edition is larger than the largest extant collection 
by 423 verses and | hemistich; and comprises altogether 1728 couplets 
and 2 hemistichs® of the lost poetical works of Kahi. 





1. Original text ,# ; but 92 goes well with os 
’. 2.¢. the two legs of that incomparable one are hair and the knees are knots. 
3. The two hemistichs are 
L: Gre 22 ole Sul gs <i je Yo 
ti) BE 209: FF sti a2 % 5 





WANDERING AND SPURIOUS VERSES 


VERY compiler of a duean has to tace the problem = of 
KE, wandering and spurious couplets. Under the former category 
are: 

a) 3 verses ascribed to the poet Junubi by Professor Ghani.'! 
They care the first, second and seventh couplets of Kahi’s 
famous ode on the elephant. Professor Ghani says that he 
took the verses from the Ain-i-Akbari* but the A’in’ itself 
ascribes them to Kahi.* 

and (hb) | verse ascribed to Humayun by the Riya sh-Shutara” As 
mentioned elsewhere, it is the opening verse of a ghazal of 
Kahi’s contained in the Lucknow MS of the diwan. 


and under the latter category are: 


a* Fragment ° of 5 obscene verses which * others have ascribed 
to the writers of the Mediaeval Period,” says Taqi Awhadi 


in his *‘Uyvafatu’l-‘Ashiqin, ** but very likely it is Kahi’s.’”® 
a Fragment of 5 occasional verses with a chronogram in the 
last hemistich, which the cAhsanwt-Tawankh, written three 
vears before Kahi's death, ascribes to Qasim-i-Gahi sub anno 
961 A.H. as follows :* 
“In this year died three Indian rulers, Mahmud IIL of 
Gujarat, Islam Shah of Delhi and Nizamu’l-Mulk Bahri 
of Ahmadnagar and apropos of this coincidence Mawlana 
Qasim-i-Gahi says: 
4: 5) dail OT ye et aut UN 


In oue year the | fatal ) conjunction came MLS a de! Ole! 
to three princes by whose justice India . 
- of ° . | 1. 
was the Abode of Security. 2p OLY) 2 Ole Cae jl aie we 


Bem Bam 
“4 


4 4 


One was Mahmud the monarch = of 
Gujarat who was youthful as his own 
fortune. 29 Olgay 9 192 Ogee & 


Ee , * 
— > cia. |. eee re 


1. M. A. Gham, Humayun, p. 65 Tbid 3. ‘Aligarh ed, Vol [, p. 195 
{ Bankipore MS Library No. 695 f. 468a 
». “VV rafatu l- Ashagin, Bankipore Library MS No. 6% {. 624b under Kalu 
oes (Lote lel al sms Alan 94 ao 4s, "| tele? 7 ’ 
( Hasan-rRumiu. thsanu’t- Tawartkh ed. CG. N. Seddon. text. Vol FP op. 485, Onental Institute. Barod« 
} 31 OasuerGahr on an obvieus error ter “Owns Kaha 
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Ihe second was Islam Shah, king of 
Delhi, who was in India the Lord of 
Conjunction. 

The third was Nizamu’l-Mulk-i-Bahri 
who ruled in royal state in the kingdom 
of the Deccan. 

If thou dost ask of me the date of the 
death of those three kings, (my reply 
is): it was, ‘the decline of the kings. ” 
3'9~> Jt95=961).! 

Professor Browne translates the Fragment but does not name the 

composer, while Mr. Seddon names the composer Mawlana Qasim?- 

but does not translate the Fragment. The two modern critics, therefore, 
tacitly and explicitly, agree with the Ahsanwt-Tawankh in regarding 

Qasim-i-Kahi as the composer of the Fragment; and the Tartkh-1-‘ Alam 

Ara-t-‘ Abbasi, written by Iskandar Munshi in 1025 A.H., states likewise 

that Qasim-i-Kahi composed the chronogram and then proceeds to 

cite the first and last couplet of the Fragment :* 
. 


' ' 
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As | had independently concluded that Kahi was in Kabul from 956 
to 961 A.H.* and as in the role of an outsider, writing from Kabul, 
Kali could hardly have taken such keen and sympathetic interest in 
Indian affairs as the Fragment proclaims, it was fairly obvious that 
cither my conclusion was erroneous or else Kahi was not the author 
of the Fragment. Fortunately, Kabhi is not the author of the Fragment, 
lor Bada’uni writes in his Muntakhabw’t-Tawarikh, Vol. 1, text, p. 415: 
Mir Sayyid Niimatullah whose poetical name was Rishwati and 
who was one of the incomparable learned men and a close companion 
of Islam Shah wrote this (Fragment and) chronogram: 


‘ TS tos ‘i =< * ‘oe - ° 
GU cpl og ol. pA Ullée Calas ¢ rig Ghat 5! 4 galas Gs) a! does du ns 


= 


* eI ™) 
. — 


2% OLSI) Is Pe rapes jp) Axe 45 y& ary >> & 


392 Na pum S19) 77 5 ee ane gone te pl Se RYU Ep | 


The Kragment, therefore, is not Kahi’s and like the other Fragment 
given by Tagi Awhadi has not been included in my Diwan-i-Kahi. 


Hapi Hasan 


1 Professor Browne's translation, 4 Hrstory of Persran Literature m Modern Times. po 169 


’ Ahsanu’t-Tawarkh, ty. Seddon, Vol. Up 170, 1944 ed 
’ Vihran edition, Vol. Ill p. 750. 
1 See the First Period of Kahi's Lite 





SIR SYYED AHMED KHAN : 
A study in social thought 


IR Syyed Ahmed Khan was neither a Utopian nor a dreamer. He was 
a realist and he lived and moved in India that was undergoing 
a slow but perceptible change from the old to the new. During 
and after the ‘Revolt’ of 1857 his soul was in the throes of agitation and 
showed signs of awareness to a new social dynamics for combating the 
forces of moral frustration and decadence. To an ordinary mortal of 
those times, the sombre and gloomy picture of India presented no 
promise of a dawn of new hope or a new sign of resuscitation. Like 
Raja Rammohan Roy, Sir Syyed realised that unless India adjusted 
herself to modern progressive ideas and ways, it would not be possible 
to infuse new life into her dead bones and to herald a new age of 
thinking and activity for her. This could not be achieved by haphazard 
tackling of her socio-cultural problems, made complicated and complex 
in their bearing and context by political debacle and social disintegration. 
Even such a socio-political disequilibrium in India was considered no 
deterrent factor in the emergence of a new India. 

The problem of socio-cultural degeneration Sir Syyed faced with a 
brave heart, a penetrating intellect, an unshattered hope, and an 
unflinching resolution. ‘To him the phenomenon of social degeneration 
is not a normal phase in the life of a people but only a phase of 
transitoriness. ‘To believe in its permanency is to belie the meaning of 
the law of nature or history working in all times and climes. Its 
occurrence is a matter of common knowledge, and no people have even 
been able to escape it. To minimize its importance as a potential, 
hindering factor in human progress is human folly. 


Sir Syyed belongs to the school of Islamic scholars who believe in the 
biological interpretation of history. According to them the law of biologi- 
cal existence applicable to man or society determines the stages of infancy, 
youth, manhood and old age. This last phase of existence is a stage of 
decay. Sir Syyed considers the law of evolution as not a law of human 
progress from a lower to a higher plane of existence but a law of 
biological growth and decay. While interpreting it as the law of God, 
he does not see in the stage of decay the end of all human or social life 
with no hope of survival. Althongh biologically decay is a process 
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of decomposition, yet the process of social decay can be checked, 
purified and sublimated. It can only re-continue to exist as a 
manifestation of resuscitated life on principles of individual or social 
progress. In this sense, the passing out of human life is no ending of 
social man, His survival in society as a transmuted existence in the form 
of sublimated instincts and character is a social reality. The physical 
man, undoubtedly, perishes but his spirit exists for the good or evil 
of society. Hence, social decadence is no biological disintegration. 
In social dynamics, it is the human spirit that goes to the making or 
unmaking of a human personality, individually or socially. In this way, 
man expresses himself in social progress. What Sir Syyed emphasizes 
is that progress inheres in decay and that in decay there are germs of 
progress. Though human existence is governed by the laws of growth 
and decay, it never happens that its activity reaches a.zero point, for 
the law of transmutation invariably functions. Thus, the ever- 
repeating and never-failing laws of growth and decay symbolize the 
continuance of the force of existence in society as in nature. 


Sir Syyed upholds that the cessation of all-life force, as death, of 
a people or nation is no social actuality as it occurs in the life of an 
individual. ‘The extinction of life is no biological ending for the life 
of a people. It persists unconditionally. It is a different matter 
whether it has reached its lowest ebb of functioning, or whether its 
pulsations become faint and its manifestations hazy. This social 
aspect of a continuous flow of life in all peoples of the world, though 
fallen from greatness to the lowest bottom, lends a hopeful colouring 
to the solution of many a human problem. The problem of social 
degeneration, therefore, is not beyond the grip of human handling 
or treatment. To this task of social régeneration, Sir Syyed has 
dedicated himself. Any edifying change from a state of social decadence 
to a state of social progress cannot be effected by a magic wand. It 
can only become feasible if individual thinking and activity is sustained 
by a process of reasoning and sound commonsense through ardent 
ways of thinking and living on the part of an individual sustained by 
understanding and appreciation of social values. In other words, it 
is the human qualities of perception, thought, understanding and vision 
that are essentially needed for eradicating the causes of the ills of 
social decadence. Thus the problem of social decadence _ resolves 
itself into a problem of psychology. In Sir Syyed’s estimation, its solution 
lies in the application of the principles of individual psychology to 
social problems. Therefore, the question of a decadent society is the 
improvement of the individuals constituting it, for the permanent basis 
of social progress is individual progress. It is through the individual 
that society becomes good or bad, progressive or unprogressive. He is 
the fountain-head of all its activities and the influence of his spirit 
determines the whole trend of social life. To judge life as an expression 
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of social laws and institutions, in the shaping of which the individual 
has no voice or power, is to misinterpret the law of human progress. 
Unless the individual realizes the necessity for a social transformation 
and undergoes a change in his own thinking and activity, Sir Syyed 
observes, it is futile to effect any modification in social laws and 
institutions, for their effective functioning depends upon the receptivity 
of individuals. Hence social regeneration is indirectly linked with 
the progress of the individual as a member of society which is a 
conglomeration of groups of individuals. Attempts at social progress 
without individual progress, according to Sir Syyed, will never contribute 
materially to the solution of the problems of the individual or of 
society. 


Substantiating his observation on individual, or national degeneration, 
Sir Syyed quotes a Persian proverb (Har kamalira zawali)' which elucidates 
the idea that human thinking in terms of perfection is bereft of all 
sense of struggle and effort, of investigation and research, resulting in 
the vitiation of human faculties.2 Only what is perfect is God Himself 
and what He does and says is perfect. Everything else in the world 
is imperfect.4 What man does or says is not perfect, for to err is 
human.5 To consider all inventions or discoveries, or to assess the 
fruits of human reason and wisdom as perfect is man’s fault and is 
the cause of his misfortune or downfall.© Even to estimate an individual 
or a nation as perfect in anything results in defect and harm, and 
leads to a state of placid contentedness in which the human urge for 
investigation and research is contemptuously ignored and discredited 
to an extent that man is deprived of their benefits.7_ It should be 
remembered that a danger lurks in the so-called idea of human 
perfection or perfection in human achievements. This leads to a 
passivity of thought, a moribund feeling and a flat pattern of living 
(e.g. the world, conceived and perpetuated as the final command of 
God) and results in leaving, untouched and unexplored, the channels 
of knowledge as living wonder-works of God, for stimulating progressive 
human thinking and activity. Here Sir Syyed indirectly hints at the 
defective and shady aspect of perfection-idea, that not only hinders 
but also cuts deep at the root of human progress. Such human 
behaviour and such an attitude, due to the overdominance of the 
perfection-idea, is a factor of human decadence and is against the will 
of God as well.9 

By adopting such non-progressive principles, man is converted into 


Intikhab-e- Mazameen-e-Sir Syyed, 5. ibid. pp. 7, 8 
Aligarh, 1920 p. 7 6. ibid. pp. 7,8 
ibid. p. 7 | ibid. p. 8 
ibid. p. 7 . ibid. p.9 
ibid. p. 7 ibid. p. 9g 
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an automaton, devoid of initiative, thinking, reasoning and understand- 
ing. ‘The play of free-will as a guiding principle in the life of man is 
set at naught by the rigidity of inactive thought and unprogressive 
action. Its effect is that man lives merely as the product of social laws 
and customs. According to Sir Syyed, the system of social control, based 
upon usages, customs and traditions, vitiates and eventually dries up the 
mainsprings of human activity. '° 

Strict adherence to customs and traditions is harmful, as it disturbs 
human happiness.'' | Their blind acceptance smothers certain human 
qualities.'* Man is thus deprived of the power of developing his faculty 
of judgment and his sense of understanding. '3 In this way, his moral and 
intellectual powers are deadened.'4 ‘The custom-ridden man loses his 
own self in living up to traditional ways and underrates his own being as 
a contributory factor in the advancement of human and social progress. 
To this inherent danger of implicit obedience to the dictates of customs 
and traditions, Sir Syyed was keenly alive and he fought with all his 
might to counter- effect their vicious influence on the individual and on 
society. ' 

Sir Syyed was conscious of the fact that man is not a machine. He 
is a human being endowed with vital powers whose cultivation in every 
direction of his activity is essential with a view to unfolding his 
personality. 15 Sir Syyed was also aware of the fact that man cannot live 
without any customs and traditions, but what he needs is an awakened 
sense of their acceptance or rejection, their reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness, their worth or worthlessness, and their usefulness or uselessness.'® 

In view of the relative value attached to customs and traditions, the 
need to effect a change in them becomes essential. '7| This can be done 
with the aid of understanding and reason after weighing customs and 
traditions in the scale of human good.'® It is folly to stick to them 
blindly, or to behave in a mechanical manner while adhering to them.'9 
Sir Syyed refutes the idea of non-adherence to customs as the cause of 
evil, and asserts that man does not take to evil ways if he does not follow 
them.2° The real cause of evil lies in the weakening and deadening of 
human powers to do good.** To the custom-ridden man customs and 
beliefs are interchangeable and interdependent terms and are inseparable. 
To inter-connect them is to misconstrue the meaning and to ignore the 
importance of religion which remain unaffected by non-adherence to 
them.??, To assess man in respect of his mere adherence to customs or 


10. Intikhab-e-Mazameen - e - Sir Syyed 16. ibid. p. 13 

ibid, p. 11 17. ibid. p. 13 
11. ibid. p. 12 18. ibid. p. 13 
12. ibid. p. i2 19. ibid. p. 13 
13. ibid. p. 12 20. ibid. p, 13 
14. ibid. p. 12 21. ibid. p. 13 


15. ibid. p. 13 22. ibid. p. 13 
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traditions for the virtue of his heart, is no criterion.?3 Sir Syyed’s keenness 
for eradicating the evil ensuing from following customs without discri- 
mination and selection grows in volume, the moment he takes into 
consideration their wide range of influence on society in general and on 
an individual in particular. He observes that every person, high or 
low, is under the hold of customs.?4 It is like living under the domination 
of a powerful autocratic ruler, and no one dare question the validity or 
invalidity of good or bad customs, as the question of following them does 
not rest upon the free-will of an individual or his personal like or dislike, 
and no freedom of selection or rejection is given to him and he is forced 
to fall in line with the customary ways of society.25 This is the actual 
state of affairs where customs prevail and dominate.*6 

In matters of the heart customs rule unquestionably.?7__ In this way, 
man’s thoughts and actions are restricted and controlled and his creative 
powers are withered.2® Knowing too well the preponderating nature of 
the influence and dominance of customs on man and society, Sir Syyed 
emphasises that certain customs are the product of a particular age and 
can claim to have no validity for other ages.29 As there is no fixed 
standard for judging the appropriateness of customs, every age has to 
pass its verdict on the retention of good and useful customs and the 
rejection of out-dated and out-moded customs; otherwise their blind 
acceptance works in a deleterious manner on originality, creativeness, 
goodness and wisdom.,% 


Sir Syyed brings out glaringly the difference between the attitude 
of those who blindly follow customs and those who follow the 
wisdom of the wise men of the world. In following customs blindly, 
there is no indication of their intrinsic goodness or badness, or 
their apparent usefulness,or uselessness, or their suitability or unsuitability 
to factors of time or conditions.3! In this way, the progress of man is 
hindered all round, as it goes against his own natural temperament.3? 
This is the real cause of human deterioration .33_ But Sir Syyed observes 
that there is every possibility of enlivening human powers by following 
the wisdom of the wise men of the world.34 


Sir Syyed casts a searching glance over countries, eastern and 
western, with a view to ascertaining the pernicious hold of customs. 
The East had been a picture of glory and greatness in the realms 
of wisdom and knowledge, arts and crafts in the past ages, because it did 
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not adhere to dead customs.35 But, to his utter dismay and disappoint- 
ment, the East of his times shows a marked tendency towards the 
moulding of its life on the sole authority of customs and traditions, and 
has thus become custom-ridden.3® The West, in contrast to the East, is 
making strides towards progress, though there also customs are being 
followed with this difference that no hindrance is placed in the adoption 
of new customs, or in the rejection of obsolete ones.37__ If a new custom 
comes into vogue in the West, the people, realizing the futility of the old 
customs, welcome it and in this manner, the old custom is changed into 
a living custom without impeding the process of social progress.3% In 
European countries, the differences in customs are neutralized by 
common factors of life , education and training (tarbiyat) .39 


Although Sir Syyed approves a ‘standardized’ pattern of European 
life, yet he sounds a note of warning against adopting it unless it 
is galvanized with the spirit of social reform and re-inforced with fresh 
urges for better living and healthy outlook. Sir Syyed perceived a hidden 
danger in Chinese civilization which he characterizes as a complete 
picture of uniform life-pattern in thoughts, ways of society, social laws 
and social controls.4° Thus, he tries to counter-effect the evil resulting 
from the blind and indiscriminate following of customs ill-suited to the 
time-spirit in order to make man tackle the problem of culture and 
society in the light of the principles of progress, but it requires a moral 
awakening on the part of man. In other words, it is the principle of the 
‘sublimation of the self through the service of humanity’ that accounts for 
the correct approach to human awareness in matters of social progress.4! 


In order to understand and estimate the value of Sir Syyed’s moral 
principles, it is necessary to state fully the ethical and religious principles 
of Joseph Addison, whose school of thought Sir Syyed criticizes and 
establishes his own views as the right move in the direction of human 
progress. 


In his essay on religion, Joseph Addison postulates that religion may 
be considered under two general heads: 


‘The first comprehends what we are to believe, the other what we 
are to practise. By those things what we are to believe, I mean, 
whatever is revealed to us in the holy writings, and which we 
could not have obtained the knowledge of by the light of nature; 
by the things which we are to practise, I mean all those duties to 
which we are directed by reason or natural religion. The first of 
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these I shall distinguish by the name of faith, the second by that of 
morality.43” 

He further adds: “If we look into the more serious part of 
mankind, we find many who lay so great a stress upon faith, that 
they neglect morality; and many build so much upon morality, 
that they do not pay a due regard to faith. The perfect man 
should be defective in neither of these particulars,44 

He also describes the high principles of morality thus:45 

“First, because the greatest part of morality is of a fixed, eternal 
nature, and will endure when faith shall fail, and be lost in 
conviction.” 

“Secondly, because a person may be qualified to do greater good 
to mankind, and become more beneficial to the world by morality 
without faith, than by faith, without morality.” 

‘Thirdly, because morality gives a greater perfection to human 
nature, by quieting the mind, moderating the passions, and 
advancing the happiness of every man in his private capacity.” 
“Fourthly, because the rule of morality is much more certain than 
that of faith, all the civilized nations of the world agreeing in the 
great points of morality, as much as they differ in those of faith.”’ 
‘“*Fifthly, because infidelity is not of so malignant a nature as 
immorality; or put the same reason in another light, because it is , 
generally owned, there may be salvation for a virtuous infidel, 
(particularly in the case of invincible ignorance) but none for the 
vicious believer.” 

“Sixthly, because faith seems to draw its principal, if not all its 
excellency, from the influence it has upon morality.” 

Addison depicts in no less bright colours the excellency of faith or 
belief in a revealed religion :4° | 

“First, in explaining and carrying to greater heights several 
points of morality.” 

“Secondly, in furnishing new and stronger motives to enforce 
the practice of morality.” 

‘Thirdly, in giving us more amiable ideas of the Supreme Being, 
more endearing notions of one another, and a truer state of 
ourselves, both in regard to the grandeur and vileness of our 
natures.” 

“Fourthly, by showing the blackness and deformity of vice.” 

‘ Fifthly, in being the ordinary and prescribed method of making 
morality effectual to salvation.” 
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In establishing a close relationship between morality and faith, 
Addison comes to the conclusion ‘First, that we should be particularly 
cautious in making anything an article of faith, which does not contribute 
to the confirmation of improvement of morality. Secondly, that no 
article of faith can be true and authentic, which weakens or subverts 
the practical part of religion, or what I have hitherto called morality.’’47 


Sir Syyed does not subscribe to the views of Addison on religion 
as beliefs and practices.48 Addison thinks that beliefs as understood 
in terms of revealed religion cannot be explained away either ration- 
alistically, or through the phenomena of nature.49 It is not impossible, 
according to Sir Syyed, to prove the existence of beliefs through reason 
and nature (i. e., the laws of the phenomena of nature), but without 
the support of reason and nature, beliefs can exist.5° He is even positive 
that the validity of beliefs can be confirmed on the basis of revelation.5' 
Addison’s views in regard to the neglect of faith and morality in the 
life of man are challenged by Sir Syyed who sees no connection between 
the two.5? Let a man ponder on his beliefas much as he wishes, but 
still he can derive all benefits from morality, and if he concentrates 
on morality, no harm can be done to his beliefs, for belief and 
morality have to do with two different and distinct phases of human 
personality .53 


Beliefs belong to the domain of the heart, or the soul, or God ; 
while morality concerns itself with the outward actions, and feelings 
of man.%4 Being a firm believer in religion, Sir Syyed, nevertheless, 
fervently supports morality. He visualizes correctness, soundness and 
edification in the principles of morality.55 If belief is wanting, even 
then moral principles hold good.56 To have morality and no belief 
more good can be done to mankind than to have belief and no 
morality.57 Thus religion and the world can be better served through 
morality.58 Morality cultivates in a better way human instincts and 
sentiments by pacifying the human heart and setting into motion 
its balanced forces for human uplift.59 


Morality is superior to belief even in its utilitarian aspect, if practised 
and followed correctly, for the civilised nations of the world professing 
different beliefs agree on the fundamental principles of morality.°° In 
the eyes of Sir Syyed, immorality is worse than the denial of the existence 
of God (Kufr)® In other words, a virtuous man, however, ignorant and 
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primitive he be about the knowledge of God, can attain salvation, 
but an immoral person, though he be a believer, will be bereft of it. 
The beauty of belief lies in the influence it exerts on morality.°3 Belief 
helps in the understanding of moral principles and in raising them to 
a higher level.°¢ To practise morality requires sanguine and forceful 
impulses and motives.°5 The aim of belief is harbouring good and 
sublime thoughts about God, cultivating feelings of mutual affection 
and behaving humanely towards our fellow-beings.®° Belief or religion 
discloses the true nature of virtue or evil in man e.g. it exposes bare 
the effects of evil on his life and emphasizes virtuous deeds as the 
means of attaining salvation.°?7 Sir Syyed concludes that no belief or 
religion can be true unless its result is the sublimity of morality. Thus 
morality stands in no need of any support from religion.°9 But morality is 
needed to realize the truthfullness of religion or belief.7° In this connec- 
tion, Sir Syyed also refers par: passu to the moral value of Jihad in the law 
of Islam.7! To wage Jihad does not mean the carrying of fire and 
sword in the name of religion as Islam does not believe in compulsion 
in matters of religion, or forced conversion at the point of the sword, 
or the shedding of human blood.?7?_ He states that the recognition of 
mutual respect and regard for the laws of different nations is the 
Islamic principle underlying Jihad.73 


Out of his moral principles, Sir Syyed evolves the basic concept of 
civilization with a view to making headway towards progressive human 
advancement. In order to elucidate the nature and substance of civili- 
zation in its true perspective, he poses a number of questions:7+ What is 
civilization? What is its composition? Is it something that has been 
mechanically built up? Or has Nature given birth to it in the instinct of 
man? What is its meaning? Is it a technical term used by peoples or 
philosophers? Or is it such a thing that its meaning or its connotation 
with things of the world is found in the law of nature ? 


Sir Syyed’s analysis of civilization in its basic essentiality postulates 
the understanding and appreciation of the condition of man.75 As civi- 
lization is coeval with the existence of man, it manifests itself equally in 
all civilized and uncivilized peoples in different forms or expressions.7° 
The different categories of mankind are the variations of the same civili- 
zation whose root is common to all.77 
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The natural disposition of man gives rise to his likes and dislikes, 
which incentive makes him feel inclined to better or even to change a 
state of bad into a state of good.7 ‘This is the basis of civilization.79 It 
is this phase of human activity that perceptibly works in all groups of 
people as well as in every individual.£° It is this inherent desire for 
change or transformation (fabadila) in man that is called civilization.®' 

There are only two factors working in the nature of man towards the 
making of civilization: good and bad.®* Thus, civilization, in simple and 
plain language, connotes doing good.*3 But there are many factors, 
natural and human, physical and cultural, that go to determining good 
and bad.*4 These factors are instrumental in accentuating the diffe- 
rences in the civilization of nations.*5. What one nation considers as 
good, another nation considers it as bad.86 This difference in civiliza- 
tion is noticeable between nations and not among individuals of a_parti- 
cular nation, or even less in a group of people residing in a_ particular 
habitation, for all their needs, their urges, their food, their dress, 
their activities, their ideas, their joys and their hatred are similar.87 As 
different groups of peoples, settling down in different places, have diffe- 
rent desires and needs, so their concepts and ideas of civilization are 
dissimilar." or this reason alone, their ideas of good and bad are 
uniform and similar, and their desire for changing bad into good is also 
similar in all peoples. ‘9 This collective human desire for change or 
transformation, or the collective desire of a nation or a group of people 
for change, is civilization. go 

As physical factors determine the actual living of man and have no 
bearing on his mental make-up, human thought alone creates the sense 
of good or bad and the desire for change which is the cause of 
civilization.** It is not the influence of physical conditions but thought- 
currents that make a civilization.2? The different forms of civilizations 
are the result of psychological factors, i. e., good and bad thought- 
currents.93 

Having defined the nucleus of civilization, Sir Syyed thinks fit to use 
such words as ‘like’ and ‘dislike’ in the place of good and bad with a 
view to making the meaning of civilization more understandable and easy 
of comprehension.9+ Even the English word ‘taste’ is translated by him 
into ‘like’ because of its comprehensive meaning.95 Thus the appropria- 
teness of ‘like’ conveying the sense and meaning of ‘like ideas’ is a 
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deciding factor in different forms of civilization.% The question of ‘like’ 

or ‘dislike’ as a factor in the making of civilization has been tackled by 
him so that human existence may enter upon a progressive phase of 
activity.27 This can be achieved through the correction of thought 
(Ahayal-ki- -durusti), the cultivation of ‘like’ the acquisition of knowledge 
and the cognizance of physical laws.9* As man progresses in knowledge 
from day to day, so civilization progresses with him.99 In other words, 
civilization, by changing a bad condition into a good one, is concerned 
equally and uniformly with the world in respect of material things or 
moral principles, and it expresses itself in all individuals or in nations in 
their avoidance of pain and in their enjoyment of pleasure, in their prog- 
ress in arts and crafts and in their sublimation of feelings and emotions 
without any exception.'°° In this way, civilization establishes the natu- 
ral connection with man in all his mental phenomena and material 
things.'®' Hence civilization is a process from bad to good, or a force 
working itself up from a lower to a higher plane.'°? ‘To sum up, civiliza- 
tion keeps human feelings and actions in moderation; values the sense of 
time; investigates into the causes of things and co-ordinates them; promotes 
morality; advances the affairs of the world; improves society; encourages 
the means of culture; furthers the sciences and arts and helps to make 
proper use of them.'°3 All this results in the achievement of man’s 
spiritual happiness, physical fitness, real peace, genuine status and _ self- 
respect through civilizational factors differentiating him from an animal.'°4 


It would be appropriate to the theme under discussion to become 
conversant with Sir Syyed’s criticism of the theory of civilization as 
expounded by H. ‘T. Buckle in his monumental work, History of Ciili- 
zation in England. According to Buckle, there are four factors that make 
a civilization, namely: (1) investigation into the nature and causes of 
things; (2) cultivation of the spirit for ascertaining the unknowable or 
the Truth; (3) correlation of human findings for the purpose of human 
progress; (4) dictation of the State or religion in human life.'°5 Sir Syyed 
does not concur with the views of Buckle as to the interference of the 
State in matters of individual thinking and living and considers it an 
effectively hindering force for human progress and civilization, for it has 
been the chief cause of the ‘uncivilized-ness’ and ‘uncultured-ness’ of 
countries like India, Asia, Turkey and Egypt.'°® Regarding the dicta- 
tion of religion in the life of the people, Sir Syyed partly agrees and partly 
disagrees with Buckle. His standpoint is that Buckle’s views in this _re- 
gard are correct to some extent and incorrect in other ways, as religion is 
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a civilizational factor. To him irreligion is in fact a stumbling block in 
the progress of civilization, but a more formidable hindrance in the way 
of human progress or civilization is the metamorphosis of a religion in 
the form of erroneous ideas, prejudices and superstitions due to the mixing 
up of matters like ijlthad (right of individual judgment) with imaginary 
beliefs, resulting in the effacement of all its differentiative features.'07 
Sir Syyed examines the present phase of Islam, and shows that real Islam 
has become overshadowed by the darkness of Tagleed, and a true religion, 
like Islam, can never impede human progress as the laws of Islam and 
the aim of civilization are one and the same.'® 

As civilization sets in a process of sublimation, which is but a process 
of converting negative qualities into positive qualities, man is helped in 
the task of working up his way to reach a stage of civilized existence by 
a process of culturization. Assimilation of positive qualities as virtues and 
elimination of negative qualities as vices have to be effected in the life of 
man for his own well-being as well as for the progress of society. As human 
life has a high mission to perform and an ideal to achieve, no haphazard 
living can give a fuller meaning and a richer content to it. Human life 
has to play a role, self-willed, self-directed and self-cultured. It is the 
free outlet of such powers of head and heart that determines the qualitative 
aspect of human existence. To Sir Syyed, an unbridled and aimless 
human life is an expression of ‘uncivilized-ness’ and immorality reckoned 
as social evils..°? Any attempt at ousting such evils from human life by 
extraneous pressure is no eradication but allowing them again to crop up 
in some form or other with much more virulence, resulting in human 
stagnation.'!® It isno wisdom to expect real improvement of an indivi- 
dual or a nation by outward pressure.''! The real source of progress is 
within an individual or a nation.'!* To ignore it is to let loose the 
power of the enslaved heart of a man ora nation.'!* Ifa man ora 
nation thinks that real progress solely depends upon extraneous factors 
such as a government Or a well-knit organization, it is but wishful think- 
ing that will never materialize.''* ‘Through the aid of a government or 
an organization some changes can be effected in the social order for the 
good of all, but these will have no more worth than that of a_phantas- 
magoria in which pictures revolve one after another.'!® Permanent and 
stable freedom, true honour and real progress are dependent upon the 
good behaviour or character of man, as individual character stands in 
good stead to society and is a great prop for national progress.!!® By 
cultivating such traits the deterioration of man is stopped. 
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Human deterioration is due to the neglect of self-introspection and 
is responsible for perpetuating hypocrisy in man, hindering and retarding 
his progress.''?7 The force of negative traits can be neutralized by 
the promotion of good traits. In other words, it is by following the 
religious ideal and by adopting an attitude of self-analysis that man 
becomes a civilized member of society.''® Hypocrisy, as human be- 
haviour or a way of living, is destructive of good qualities of head and 
heart.''9 

In the same strain Sir Syyed condemns flattery as the most fatal of 
all evils which finds a place in the human heart. 120 It is aself-poisoning 
quality,’*! thriving in the ego of man and therefrom its contagion spreads 
out in the world of human activity.122 Its effect is the degradation of 
the self in all its aspects.'** Among the worst human traits, bigotry is 
the one which smothers and kills all human virtues and all human 
goodness.'*4 ‘The ways of bigotry are not righteous and just.'?9 ‘The 
error of bigotry is irremediable.'* ‘To tread the path of truthfulness and 
straightforwardness is not possible for a bigot.'?7 Bigotry deprives man 
of a thousand virtues.'?° Sir Syyed’s analysis of the anti-social ‘traits’ of 
bigotry is further elucidated thus: According to the law of nature, man 
is born with a social temperament.'?9 He cannot satisfy the necessities 
of his life all by himself and is always in need of helpers and supporters 
who can be won over by friendship and affection.'s° But a bigot, due 
to the spell of bigotry, is a turn-coat and is dissatisfied with people and 
never feels inclined to form ties of real friendship or to show aflection 
except to those who are of his own turn of mind. It is the demand of 
wisdom as well asthe law of nature that man should recognize and 
accept the value of utility, comfort and pleasure, wisdom and honour in 
social and cultural matters but a bigot is devoid of such social benefits.'3! 
Even in the spheres of arts, crafts and knowledge the bigot fails to attain a 
high standard of efficiency as his uninformed, obscurantist mind shows 
an utter lack of interest in the utilitarian value of new investigations, 
new knowledge and new sciences.'3? In this way, his mental powers 
become effete and he, like an animal, follows his instincts, does what he is 
directed to perform and is not capable of any education and training 
(tarbiyat) .'33 

Bigotry and religion donot go hand in hand and between them 
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there is no connection.'34 Sir Syyed says: We should, in all earnestness, 
be firm believers in our religion, but discard bigotry which is a bad 
trait.'35 And as all human beings are our brethren, we should love them 
and be upright with them and have true friendship with al) and wish 
sincerely the good of all.'3° This is our human duty and we should follow 
such principles.'37 Thus a bigot, whether in religion or in worldly affairs, 
is a person who is perpetuating evil of many kinds.'3* Sir Syyed also 
describes the evil effects of bigotry on the life of a nation. He observes 
that many nations of the world have fallen from the levels ot morality, 
from the spheres of knowledge and wisdom, from the pedestals of honour 
and status, from the positions of wealth and prosperity, from the heights 
of culture and civilization, to the lowest depths of humiliation because of 
bigotry.'39 And many a nation, free from the evils of bigotry, has risen 
from the lowest depths to the highest stages of progress, as it has made 
good and beneficial use of the things of the world.‘4° 

Sir Syyed never sensed a feeling of shame in making a frank confes- 
sion as to the evil effects of bigotry on his own country-men: He 
remarks, “‘I am suspicious of those of my countrymen that have fallen a 
prey to the bad traits of bigotry and, due to this, they have been deprived 
of acquiring thousand kinds of good things and have tried to show 
themselves off in the world as an honourable nation. They are in the 
chains of humility and degradation and are suffering from the lack of 
knowledge, even in arts and crafts. They should free themselves from 
such a bad trait and attain the highest honour and position in the realm 
of knowledge and crafts.’’™4! 

In order to perpetuate a state of civilized existence, it is essential on 
the part of man to show regard and respect for the feelings, sentiments, 
convictions and standpoints of his fellowbeings; otherwise a reign of the 
brute will be ushered in, leading to chaotic conditions in the life of an 
individual] as well as in society. As it is impossible to have one uniform 
set of ideas or opinions about the values of the things of the world, the 
best way of approach to human behaviour or conduct is to recognize the 
sanctity of human views, however different or opposite they may be. To 

‘give up one’s views in order to appease the wrath of the ‘opponent’ is no 
healthy way for human progress. The way of victory over the 
‘opponent’ is not through mean or low methods of opposition, as these 
are the ways of the uncultured (Gi, ) and the uncivilized 


( dog ls ).42 One should adopt the way of truthfulness, virtue 


and kind-heartedness in opposing an opponent.'43 In this way, human 
relationship is not strained or snapped due to opposition, but results 
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in better understanding and appreciation of different standpoints. But, 
in the society of uncultured people, dispute centres on personal elements 
and takes the form of doggish quarrelling.'4¢ The more advanced a 
society is in culture and civilization, the less apparent becomes the ugly 
aspect of dispute among its members.'45 It is essential for man to avoid 
‘doggish’ dispute, as differences of opinion exist among individuals.'4° 
Sir Syyed suggests that discussion, if conducted in the spirit of friendship 
and cordiality and in conformity with the rules of social decorum, will be 
beneficial to man.'47__ But a cultured man makes it a point to avoid, as 
far as possible, discussion, dispute, or controversy in society where people 
holding different views come together.'*® This should be the rule of 
conduct for all men without discrimination.'49 To achieve this, qualities 
of truthfulness, of straightforwardness and of virtue are needed, which 
go a long way in conquering an opponent; otherwise man disgraces 
himself.15° The observance of social decorum, based on good manners 
and qualities of courage, bravery and gentlemanliness, the spirit of 
freedom and truthfulness is a sine qua non.'5' 


As a great ‘mixer’ among all kinds of people, Sir Syyed came to 
realize the significance of the inner meaning of forming contacts with 
fellow-human beings. To him it is a powerful civilizational factor, which 
is superior to and more abiding than education acquired through books. 
He terms it as ‘life-education’.*5? 

Sir Syyed seems to have been much influenced by Samuel Smiles, 
whose ideas as expounded in his book, Self-Help, he accepts without any 
reservation. Samuel Smiles’s views about ‘life-education’ show the 
similarity of his thoughts with Sir Syyed’s: ‘Daily experience 
shows,’ observes Samuel Smiles, “that it is energetic individualism 
which produces the most powerful effects upon the life and actions of 
others, and really constitutes the best practical education. Schools, 
academies and colleges give but the mere beginnings of culture in 
comparison with it. Far more influential is the life-education daily 
given in our homes, in the streets, behind counters, in workshops, in the 
loom and the plough, in counting-houses and manufactories and in the 
busy haunts of men. This is that finishing instruction as members of 
society, which Schiller designated ‘the education of the human race’, 
consisting in action, conduct, self-culture, self-control, all that tends to 
discipline a man truly and fit him for the proper performance of the 
duties and business of life—a kind of education not to be learnt from 
books, or acquired by any amount of mere literary training.”'%5 
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In the cultivation of individual character through mixing with other 
individuals, a man gets practical education which is, in fact, life- 
education.'5+ This is that knowledge which makes man a man.'55 
Through it experience is gained, character is built, self-education is 
obtained, self-control is achieved, personal virtue is promoted, national 
stability and national prestige (izzat) become secured.'5® In other words, 
this knowledge, as life-education, teaches man how to discharge his 
duties, to protect the rights of others, to keep himself engaged in the 
affairs of life and to improve his future.'57 Books are of no avail in 
imparting life-education, nor can it be attained by acquiring practical 
knowledge of any kind.'%® Concurring with the views of Bacon, Sir Syyed 
says that knowledge gives no experience and to experience knowledge is 
beyond the ken of any knowledge.'59 Experience is superior to 
knowledge.'°° Observation corrects the life of man and gives a practical 
shape to his knowledge.'"' It is experience rather than knowledge, and 
character rather than living which makes man more respected and 
honoured, 

In Sir Syyed’s philosophy of self-culture, the principle of self-help 
stands out pre-eminent.!°3 Jt is considered as an active lever in the 
general uplift of man. Without it man lowers himself in the scale of 
human values, It helps in enlivening the mainsprings of human actions. 
Thus, Sir Syyed enunciates that the desire for self-help in man is the 
foundation of his real progress and if it is found in individuals, then it is the 
root of national improvement, national strength and national stability." 
Help from any other person or a group of individuals minimizes the 
desire of self-help and the feeling of self-help does not arise in the heart, 
with the result that the sense of self-respect—a fine human quality—and 
the sense of honour —the real human worth—disappear in man.'®> When 
a nation lacks self-help, it is looked down upon by other nations as 
degraded, honourless and shameless.'© 

A few quotations given below substantiate the fact that Samuel 
Smiles’s influence on Sir Syyed was of a profound nature : 

“The spirit of self-help is the root of all genuine growth in the 
individual; and exhibited in the lives of many, it constitutes the 
true source of national vigour and strength. Help from without 
is often enfeebling in its effects, but help from within invariably 
invigorates.”?!°7 


Intikhab-e- Mazameen -e-Sir Syyed, 161. ibid. p. 77 
Aligarh. 162. ibid. p. 77 
ibid. p. 163. ibid. pp. 68, 77 
ibid. p. 164. ibid. p, 68 
ibid. p. 165. ibid. p. 68 
ibid, p, 166, ibid. p, 68 
ibid. p. 167. Self help. p, 1 
ibid, 
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‘National progress is the sum of individual industry, energy and 
uprightness, as national decay is of individual idleness, selfishness 
and vice.”’!® 


“The highest patriotism and philanthropy consist, not so much 
in altering laws and modifying institutions, as in helping and 
stimulating men to elevate and improve themselves by their own 
free and independent individual action.’’'°9 

“It may be of comparatively little consequence how a man is 
governed from without, whilst everything depends upon how he 
governs himself from within. The greatest slave is not he who is 
ruled by a despot, great though that evil be, but he who is the 
thrall of his own moral ignorance, selfishness and vice. Nations 
who are thus enslaved at heart cannot be freed by any mere 
changes of masters or of institutions; and so long as the fatal 
delusion prevails that liberty solely depends upon and consists in 
government, so long will such changes, no matter at what cost they 
may be effected, have as little practical and lasting result as the 
shifting of the figures in a phantasmagoria. ‘The solid foundations 
of liberty must rest upon individual character; which is also the 
only sure guarantee for social security and national progress.”’!7° 


168. Intikhab-e- Mazameen-e-Sir Syyed 

Self-help, p. 3. I. Topa. 
169. Self-heip, p. 3. 
170, Self-help, pp 3, 4. 





MUHAMMAD IBN AL-QASIM 
A Study of His Family Background and Personality 


Students of early Indo- Muslim history are sufficiently familiar with 
the name of the famous Arab general, Muhammad b. al-Qasim, and_ his 
conquest of North Western India in the early years of the second decade 
of the eighth century A.D. He is popularly known as the Conqueror 
of Sind which is now a_ province of Pakistan but under the Arab 
administration included the whole of West Pakistan except some parts 
of the North West Frontier Province. This conquest of Sind by 
Muhammad and the subsequent Arab rule in Sind for nearly three 
centuries is a fascinating chapter of Indo-Muslim history in which 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim stands out as a hero. Usually ‘heroes’ tend to 
become legendary as subsequent generations mix up facts with fiction to 
depict a more impressive picture of their personalities. Sometimes only 
the hero’s name is exalted for want of other particulars about him which 
somehow are relegated to oblivion. Muhammad b. al-Qasim is not an 
exception to such treatment. As Islam was, for the first time, introduced 
into this sub-continent following his conquest of Sind, Muhammad 
b. al-Qasim is the sentimental hero of the Muslims of this sub-continent 
but most of them hardly know anything about him beyond his name. 
On the other hand, the non-Muslim writers have side-tracked facts in 
their accounts of Muhammad. Indeed, most of the historians have 
mixed up facts and fiction in their appraisal of this historical personality. 
But in Muhammad b. al-Qasim’s case, facts are stranger than fiction. 
An attempt is, therefore, made here to explore facts-—facts about his 
family background and career in order to set his personality in a_ better 
historical perspective. 


Kamily Background : 


Muhammad belonged to the family of Abu *‘Aqil which, in turn belonged 
to the main tribe of Banu Thaqif and hence the name of Muhammad as 
‘Muhammad ibn al-Qasim al-7haqafiy’,i.e. belonging to the tribe of 
Thaqif. The genealogy of Thaqif,' the progenitor of the Thaqafites, 


1. Thaqgif b. Munabbih b. Bake b. Hawazan b. Mansur b. ‘Ikrimah b Khasafah 
b. Qais ‘Ailan b. Mudar b. Nizar b. Ma‘add b.*Adanan. Confirm Ibn Hazm 
p. 255; Ibn Duraid 1/182-83; al-Samani — 3z)) =; Ibn Hisham 1/49: al- 
Marzubani pp. 337-38, Sharh Nahj. [1/392. 


242 
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shows that he belonged to the sub-branch of Qais-‘Ailan of the stock of 
the ‘Adnani Arabs, the pure stock of the Northern Arabs as compared 
with the Qahtanids i i.e. the Southerners. Al-Marzubani has pointed out 
this fact of the noble ancestry of the Thaqafites, which was responsible 
for their great prestige.2 To the ‘Adnani stock also belonged the 
Quraishites including the Umayyids. The Thaqafites had, therefore, a 
common ancestry with the ruling house of the Umayyids and this 
advantage contributed to their source of strength. Indeed, the 
Thaqafites played an important: part in the government during the 
Umayyid rule. 

The beautiful green oasis town of al-Ta’if had been the main habitat 
of the Thagqafites from where they spread all over Arabia and in other 
lands. 3 Thus, partly this very environment was responsible for produc- 
ing many prominent personalities among them. Both of the two main 
sub-branches of the Thaqafites-Banu Jusham and Banu ‘ Auf-produced able 
administrators and commanders who were associated with the conquest 
of North Western India. 

(i) To Banu Jusham’s prominent family of Banu Hutait 
belonged” Uthman who under bis governership of Bahrain and ‘Uman 
during the caliphate of ‘Umar, sent naval expeditions against the port of 
Daibul, Thana and Bharoach on the West coast of Indiain 15 A. H. 
(636 A.D.).4 To them also belonged, Abd-al-Rahman, the Governor of 
Kufa under the reign of Mutawiyyah.5 Muhammad b. Mus‘ab b. ‘Abd- 
al-Rahman, who was one of Muhammad b. al-Qasim’s commanders in 
Sind © and also conquered Sadusan or Sehwan for him,? was most pro- 
bably a grandson of this ‘Abd-al-Rahman, the Governor of Kufa. 

(ii) Banu ‘Auf produced still greater personalities. Their first 
distinguished member was Mu’attib whom the Prophet had sent to the 
Thaqafites to call them to Islam but who was killed by them.” His 
grandson was Abu ‘Aqil whose descendants, being particularly prominent, 
came to be distinguished as Al Abi-‘Aqil - ‘the Family of Abi ‘Aqil’. To 
this family belonged Muhammad b. al-Qasim. 

The star of Al Abi ‘Aqil rose high with the rise of al-Hajjaj, a school 
teacher of al-Ta’if.9 whom Caliph Abd-al-Malik (685-705 A.D.) first 
appointed in 72 A.H, as a military commander to fight against his adver- 


al-Marzubani, p.338. 
al-Sam‘ani, see under ( _ 33:3!) 
is 
Cf. the author’s article entitled “The Probable Date of the First Arab Expedi- 
tions to India,” Islamic Culture, July 1946, Hyd. Dn. 
Ibn Duraid 11-183 & Ibn Hazm p, 254. 
Vide, Fathenama, pp. 155, 174. 180 & 192 al-Baladhuri, Europe ed. p. 458 Egypt 
ed. p. 425 
Cf. al-Baladhuri p. 438 and Fathenama, p. 146. 
Ibn Hazm, p. 255. 
Ibn Duraid, II 187. 
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sary Ibn Zubair; thereafter he was appointed as Governor of Medina in 
74 A. H., and subsequently as the Viceroy of Iraq in 75 A. H.'° which 
post he held for 20 years till his death in g5 A.H. During this long 
period of his office, al-Hajjaj patronised many of his Thaqafite relatives 
and appointed them to various highly important posts but none succeed- 
ed like Muhammad b. al-Qasim,'! the youngest of them all. 


Muhammaa’s Early Home Life :— 


In all probability, Muhammad was born by about 75 A.H. at al-Ta’if. 
His mother’s name was Habibat al-‘ Uzma' and his father was al-Qasim '3 
who was a cousin of al-Hajjaj (being the son of al-Hajjaj’s uncle 
Muhammad b. al-Hakam). Muhammad b. al-Qasim was, therefore, 
the grandson of al-Hajjaj’s uncle Muhammad b. al-Hakam b. ’Abi-‘Agil, 
and the son of his cousin al-Qasim but not exactly al-Hajjaj’s nephew 
(uncle’s son).'+ ‘The complete genealogy of Muhammad on his father’s 


10. Vide al-Tabari, Vol. IL. pp. 829, 854 and 863. 

11. Muhammad led the armies to Sind in 92 A.H. and conquered it in 93 A.H. By 
this time, he was a lad of 17 years (vide infra p.15) and hence the year of his 
birth would be 75 A.H. ‘The members of Abu ‘Agqil’s family were obviously 
living at al-Ta’if, the old home of the Thagqafites, from whom al-Hajjaj was 
recruited in 72 A.H. Their prominent members, including Muhammad s 
parents, may possibly have left al-Ta’if only after 75 A.H. when al-Hajjaj be- 
came the Viceroy of Iraq and was able to fix up his relatives in various provin- 
cial posts away from al-Ta‘if. 

So mentioned in al-Hajjaj’s letter to Muhammad b. al-Qasim when the latter 
had defeated Dahar in Sind. (Vide Fathenama, p. 192). 

Thus his proper name would be ‘Muhammad bin al-Qasim’ (Muhammad son 
of al-Qasim). However, the early histories of Sind and India written in Persian, 
following Fathenama the earliest of them all, wrote his name in the Persian form 
as 6 eld desea’? (Muhammad-e-Qasim) i.e. Muhammad (son) of Qasim. 


The manuscripts generally did not carry the zer-e-idafat, and the readers missing 

its significance mistook the two names (of the son and the father) for one com- 

pound name of the Conqueror of Sind as ,, 2015 142’? , Thus, many early writ- 
| 


ers have erroneously given Muhammad’s personal name as “Muhammad Qasim” 
which is obviously incorrect. 

This clarification ts important in view of the fact that a great deal of confusion 
has been caused by the Arabic phrase ,,.¢ -,|?? which has been used in the 


histories written in Arabic describing Muhammad’s relationship to al-Hajjaj. 
(ae cpl”? literally means ‘“‘uncle’s son’? but broadly, it also means, in Arabic 


usage, ‘any descendant of one’s uncle.’ The Persian word ,,45|-.¢’’ (correctly 
“ 


used in Fathenama pp. too & 213), at best can be the corresponding word for 
‘ bo! ’* in the latter sense of the term, But occasionally Fathenama (pp. 94 & 


ta 
4 v 


106) followed by M‘asumi (p. 21), describes. Muhammad as ,, p-\oen oe ” 
c™ 


‘son of Hajjaj’s uncle’ which is a misleading phrase. For, Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim was actually the grandson of al-Hajjaj’s uncle Muhammad b. al-Hakam 
b. ‘Abi ‘Aqil, and the son of al-Hajjaj’s cousin, al-Qasim. 
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side can now be traced as follows: ‘Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad b. al-Hakam b. Abi ‘Aqil b. Mas‘ud b. ‘Amir b. Mu‘attib b. 
Malik b. Ka‘ab b. ‘Amr b. Sa‘d. ‘Auf b. Thagif b. Munabbih b. Bakr b. 
Hawazin b. Mansurb. ‘Ikrimah b. Khasafah b. Qais ‘Ailan b. 
Mudar b. Nizar b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan.” 

Muhammad had two brothers namely Sulb and al-Hajjaj. Sulb is 
mentioned in one of al-Hajjaj’s (the Viceroy of Iraq) letters to 
Muhammad recorded in Fathenama,'5 wherein al-Hajjaj’s statement indi- 
cates that Sulb was a man of reputation. Probably he was older than 
Muhammad. al-Hajjaj, Muhammad’s second brother was obviously 
younger than he as he emerges into prominence about twenty-five years 
after Muhammad’s death. He was a lieutenant of al-Muzni who com- 
manded the state forces against Zaid b. ‘Ali, in Safar, 122 A.H. Jan. 740 
A.D., and was dispatched with Zaid’s head to Yusuf b. ‘Umar, the 
Viceroy of Iraq.'® 

The duration of Muhammad’s home life with his parents appears to 
be approximately 15 years, from 75 A.H. goto 91 A.H,. By go tog! 
A.H. he seems to have entered service and left for abroad once for all. 
Little is known about thisearly period of his life, from infancy to late 
adolescence, but, in all probability, it was spent partly at al-Ta’if where 
he was born, partly at al-Basrah where his father al-Qasim was appointed 
as Governor by al-Hajjaj,'? and partly at Wasit the capital of al-Hajjaj 
who liked him immensely. 

Considering the circumstances of his parents, it can be safely presum- 
ed that all care was taken to educate young Muhammad. The very 
name of his mother, ‘Habibat-al-‘Uzma’, i.e. ‘Habiba the Great’, suggests 
that she was an eminent lady who must have taken good care of her son. 
Muhammad’s father al-Qasim was not an intellectual man and, indeed, 
as compared with the usually shrewd and intelligent Thaqafites he was 
rather a simpleton.'® All the same, he was a well-informed man,'9 and 
capable enough to have served as the Governor of al-Basrah. Al-Ta’if 
was an ideal place for the infancy and early child-hood of Muhammad. 
That al-Hajjaj himself was a teacher at al-Ta’if just three years before 
Muhammad’s birth, shows that it was an educationally advanced town. 
At al-Basrah, where his father was appointed as the Governor, young 
Muhammad had within his reach immense educational opportunities as 
it was a great intellectual, cultural, and military centre of the Muslim 


15). 

16. al-Tabari, Il-1171. 

7. Cf. Ibn Hazm, p. 256. 
Cf, Muhammad b, Habib who in his Aitab-al-Muhabbar (p. 380) mentions him 
(‘al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. al-Hakam b. Abi Aqil’), as one of the ‘simpletons 
among the Thaqafites’ (6 swi® , ciam’’), 


See Fathenama, p. 192. 


al-Bukhari in his al-Tarikh al-Kabir (Vol. IV, p. 157) has mentioned his riwayat 
+ from Muawiyah. 
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world at that time. At Wasit it appears probable that al-Hajjaj should 
have taken a keen interest in the education and training of this 
promising boy because all the relevant references indicate that al-Hajjaj 
was very fond of Muhammad and loved him immensely.*° 

Anyway, Muhammad grew up under favourable conditions into an 
able, energetic and cultured lad of fine tastes. Even as a boy, he had 
developed a particular liking for a wild plant of sweet fragrance called 
al-Bahar,?' and, therefore, came to be nicknamed Abu-al-Bahar.?? 


20, Cf. Fathenama pp. 103, 189, 190. It is also mentioned in aletter of al-Hajjaj 
to Muhammad b. al-Qasim, quoted in Fathenama (p. 192), that Muhammad 
was dearer to Hajjaj than any other member of Muhammad’s family. 

It was also known to the Arabs by various other names such as al-‘Arar, 
al-‘Ararah, ‘Ain al-Baqar and Bahar-al- Barre. According to the lexicon al-Taj: 


gh Fl pee SU) ll yes: St sIG( me Nobo lend ylgdly”’ 


poo! Sig. ol Ile ap eblon clisial® Vacs sey JI: 


oy ie 5 fiat - j 

( + ) SS) deed! : io ro I Lazy! J! 
22. ‘This interesting and important piece of information is fortunately preserved in 
al-Taj (see the root +g” under Ayo: j| where it is quoted on authority of al- 


Marzubani obj 4) Gay eS lath meres OS 42! wwla)l py deres lel gts 


Al-Marzubani being a trustworthy authority, the authenticity of this information 
is beyond any doubt. ‘This explodes the myth of Muhammad’s fake title 
“Imad al-Din’ ( “3 Wlalec) used in Fathenama (vide Fathenama, pp. 9, 93, 106, 


141, 163 & 244, which is also followed by Firishtah, [V 403), That this title of 
Muhammad is employed by the Persian translator of Fathenama purely arbitra- 
rily, is clear from the fact that he has also coined at random another title for him 
viz. ‘Karim al-Din’ ple S”’ (Fathenama, p. 127). In fact, this interpola- 


tion by the Persian translator only reflects the fashion of his times (early seventh 
century A.H.) when royal titles entailing ‘Din’ had become quite common in 
the eastern parts of the Muslim world. Such imposing titles as ‘Yamin al-Din’ 
(for Mahmud of Ghazna) and ‘Muizz-al-Din’ or ‘Shihab-al-Din’ (for Muham- 
mad b. Sam of Ghur) probably set the fashion. The translator himself wrote 
shortly afterwards during the reign of Nasir-al-Din’ Qabachah (cf. p. 7). 
Obviously such titles, then, had become the fashion of the day. Moreover, the 
translator himself was fond of using such titles as literary appendages to all sorts 
of names. For instance he gives his own patron, ‘Amir ‘Ain-al-Mulk, the title 


of (4. Shdls oil cle’? (p. 297); to Qadi Musa of Bakhar, he gives the title 
of cp Ulgab I Ole 2”? (p. 235), and to his descendant Qadi ‘Isam‘il that of 
se cp Al gab I NLS “9+, He even called his own book, the translation of Fathenama 
as *Minhaj-al-Din’ Shots op Wl eles”? (p. 247). So, it was only too tempting 


for him to conceive a right royal title for this really great conqueror whose name 
in Arabic records which he translated (cf. Fathenama p. 10) was simply written 
as ‘Muhammad’. It need not be emphasized that such presumptuous titles were 
perhaps not even conceived of during the times of Muhammad b. al-Qasim. 
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His Marriage:— 


References pertaining to Muhammad’s marriage are not very clear, 
hence it is difficult to determine precisely when and to whom he was 
married. Most probably Muhammad married before his appointment 
abroad. For, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, his busy 
time abroad as a commandar on active military fronts leaves little room 
for any presumption that he may have left his post and returned home 
just to get married. 


As regards his marriage, the following three positions need to be 
examined: — 


(i) Firstly, the following interesting episode is recorded in al- 
Aghani:- 
‘‘al-Hajjaj proposed it to Zainab (his sister) that he could give 
her in marriage either to Muhammad b.  al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad b. al-Hakam b. ’Abi‘Aqil who was a lad of 17 
years and, at that time, most highly honoured among the 
Thaqafites, or to al-Hakam b. ’Ayyubb. al-Hakam b. ’Abi 
‘Aqil who was an old man. She chose al-Hakam whereupon he 
(al-Hajjaj) married her to him (al-Hakam).’’23 
If this story be correct, Zainab’s choice of al-Hakam was not most 
probably influenced by her own age. Being sister of al-Hajjaj she must 
have been considerably older than Muhammad and hence she chose _ the 
elderly al-Hakam. Al-Hajjaj had obviously offered his sister the choice 
of Muhammed, the next eligible young man he could think of, but 
having known the mind of the lady he married her to al-Hakam.?4 
(ii) Fathenama records another story how al-Hajjaj gave his own 
daughter in marriage to Muhammad. A reporter is quoted to the effect 
that once Muhammad was told by ‘Hajjaj’ that he wanted him to be a 
great man and that Muhammad could ask for any favour from him 
(Hajjaj). Muhammad replied that Hajjaj should make him a ‘Chief 25 
and also give him his daughter in marriage. ‘Thereupon, ‘Hajjaj’ angrily 
struck him with a stick on his head dislodging his turban. ‘Hajjaj’ put 
the same question a second time and Muhammad gave the same answer 
suffering another blow on his head. ‘Hajjaj’ then repeated the same 
question a third time and Muhammad again repeated his first request. 
Thereupon, ‘Hajjaj’ said to him: “I shall give you my daughter so that 
you may become the Chief and lead the army either against Iran or 
India, acquire riches, conquer those countries and fortify them.” 7° 
The above story, which is inconsistent with the dignified character 
of Muhammad and, besides, attempts to anticipate Muhammad’s 


23. al-’Aghani, VI 27 
24. That she was married to al-Hakam isa fact cf. al-Nujum, 1-233. 
25. Original word is (,U:) meaning ‘a king’ 


26. Fathenama, p. 1904. 
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exploits in Iran and India, appears to be a concocted one. It is put in 
the mouth of some unknown person belonging to the tribe of B: anu Tamim 
who is said to have heard it from one Yazid b. Kinanah (?)—a name 
that cannot be traced and is, in all probability, a fctidious one. It is 
also doubtful whether al-Hajjaj had any daughter at all. [bn Hazm, one 
of the best authorities on Arab genealogies, mentions only four sons 
namely Muhammad, ‘Abd-al-Malik, ’Aban and Sulaiman—among the 
children of Al- Hajjaj.27_ Moreover, no other source except the same 
Fathnama_ which, in turn is followed by Firishta and M‘asumi, mentions 
Muhammad as the ‘‘son-in-law of Hajjaj”’.2° The writer has not come 
across any Arabic work containing any such reference. ‘Therefore, in the 
absence of any other reliable evidence, the story of Muhammad’s 
marriage with al-Hajjaj’s daughter needs to be discounted. 

(iii) The third story about Muhammad’s marriage is also to be 
found in Fathnama. According to this story, after Dahar, the ruler of 
Sind, was killed, his wife Ladi was captured among the prisoners of war. 
Muhammad intended to ransom her and, hence, wrote for special per- 
mission to al-Hajjaj who forwarded his request to the Caliph al-Walid. 
The request was granted and the decision communicated to Muhammad 
who ransomed her and took her as his wife.2® In another report of 
Fathnama Ladi herself is said to have recounted the whole story how she 
was rescued from the battle-field and finally ransomed by Muhammad 
who took her as his wife.3° 

All this information given in Fathnama is not corroborated by any 
other source.3! Besides, another report about Ladi given in the same 
source contradicts the earlier reports about Ladi’s capture. It may also 
be pointed out here that the translator of Fathnama_has, apart from his 
translation of the original Arabic record, included in his translation quite 
a few tales with local colour which, in the absence of any independent 
corroboration, are mostly dubious in character. This one also appears 
to be of the same nature. For, according to the same source, al-Hajjaj 
was very fond of Muhammad and gave him his own daughter in mar- 
riage. In that case it would have been improper for Muhammad—who 
besides, would not have been audacious enough—to write to al-Hajjaj 
for permission to ransom Ladi in order to take her as his second wife. 

Perhaps the best clue regarding Muhammad’s marriage is to be 
found in the verses of the poet Rubah b. al-Ajjaj’,; which are a part of his 
long Urjuzah in which he has eulogized Muhammad’s son, al-Qasim.3? In 
substance, the poet, addressing al-Qasim, says: 

Any day, I will stand by you as I belong to the people of Sa‘d 


See Ibn Hazm, p. 255. 

Fathnama, p. 94 followed by Firishta (1V/403) and M‘asumi (p. 21). 
Fathnama, p 185; see also p, 222. 

Ibid p. 186. 

Ibid, pp. 206-207. 

Vide infra under the section on Muhammad’s descendants. 
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b. Zaid who are your allies. Moreover, they are also your close 
relatives, being the maternal uncles of your family. They are 
both rich and brave and among them your position is high 
like a helmet.33 
What is important from the point of the present discussion is the 
poet’s reference to the people of Sa’d b. Zaid to whom the poet himself 
belonged and who were also the maternal uncles of al-Qasim’s family. 
By Sa’d b. Zaid the poet evidently means the Banu Sa’d b. Zaid Manat b. 
7 amim, a main branch of Banu Tamim to which also belonged the poet 
himself.34 
To this branch of Banu Tamim, therefore, belonged the maternal 
uncles of al-Qasim’s family. The actual words, however, are (CSSLT CH gat) 


which literally mean the maternal uncles of your parents, grandparents 
etc., although in a general sense they also mean the maternal uncles 
of your family. In case the maternal uncles of al—Qasim himself 
were also from this branch of Banu Tamim, it means that al-Qasim’s 
father, i.c., our Muhammad b. al—Qasim, had married from the Banu 
Sa’d family. This, in fact, was actually the case; for, “says Abu Muham- 
mad; I have seen a verse in his (i.e. the poet Rubah’s) other Q asida 
rhyming in the letter (¢.WJ! ) in which he means that the maternal 


uncles of al-Qasim b. Muhammad are from the Banu Sa’d -branch of 
Banu Tamim.’’3> ‘This quotation is from al-Khatib al-Tabrizi’s notes on 


33. See Diwan of Rubah (pp. 57-63), verses 193-197 from the poet’s long urjuzah 
of 224 verses rhyming in (“SI ) and opening with the verses. 
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34. The poet R’ubah b. al-‘Ajjaj was from this main branch as he belonged to 
its sub-branch of ‘ Banu Sa‘d b. Malik b. Sa’d Zaid Manat b, Tamim: —Cf ‘Ibn Hazm 


p. 204 and Ibn Duraid, p. 159. 
35. After commenting upon the poet's verses 
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al-Tabrizi ( p. 68 observes: 
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Kitab Tahdhwb al-Alfaz which is his own revised edition of Kitab-al-alfaz 
of Ibn Sikkit. Abu Muhammad, whom he quotes is no less an authority 
than the famous scholar and linguist Ibn al-Sirafi. This statement there- 
fore, provides almost conclusive proof that Muhammad had married from 
the “‘ Banu Sa’d family (of the Banu Tamim) to which belonged the 
maternal uncles of his son, al-Qasim. As the poet Rubah belonged to 
the same family’ it is obvious that by Banu Sa’d is meant the family of 
Sa’d b. Malik b. Sa’d b. Zaid Manat b. Tamim.3® 


His Career :— 


Muhammad’s conquest of Sind was such a memorable event that 
historians, including modern ones, have recognized that as the beginning 
and the end of his career. Indeed, Muhammad’s conquest of Sind 
marked a climax in his career but it is surprising that his not less specta- 
cular achievements prior to his march against Sind should have escaped 
the attention of almost all modern historians. 


A. Muhammad's achievements in Persia 


Quite some time before his march against Sind, Muhammad had 
been entrusted with a_ special commission in Persia by al-Hajjaj. ‘This 
was his first appointment, the beginning of his career. ‘This and other 
tasks accomplished by him in Persia are listed below in, what the writer 
is inclined to think to be, their chronological sequence. 


(i) Expedition against the Kurds: It appears that by about go-g1 A.H.37 
the powerful and untractable Kurdish tribes in the province of Fars had 
either risen in revolt, or, due to their marauding raids, become a_ serious 
menace to law and order in general and the safety of Muslim supply 
lines in particular. There was an urgent need to subjugate them and 
al-Hajjaj entrusted this task to young Muhammad. This important 
information is preserved by such a trustworthy authority as Ibn Qutaiba 
who reports this appointment of Muhammad on the authority of Abu 
Yaqzan. Young Muhammad who at the time of this appointment was, 
as we shall see, below sixteen, conducted this military expedition most 
successfully. In the words of Ibn Qutaiba, “he completely annihilated” 
the Kurds.%® 

(2) Foundation of Shiraz :-After his subjugation of the Kurds, it appears 
that along with the military matters pertaining to this front, Muhammad 
was also entrusted with the civil administration of the country by being 
appointed to the Governorship of Fars. Although the Arab armies had 
long since completely liquidated the forces of the Sassanid Emperor, not 


36. See the footnote preceding the previous one. 

37. For this presumption, see the concluding remarks on Muhammad's achieve- 
ments in Persia. 

38. Ibn Qutaiba: Uyun, I/229. 
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enough attention had tll then been paid to an effective administrative 
organization of this vast region*. ‘The one great drawback, in this connec- 
tion, was that the Arab commanders had not given adequate attention to 
the establishment of any permanent settlements on the soil of Persia, 
which would have served as the nerve centres for an effective administra- 
tion of this vast country. To Muhammad goes the credit for having 
conceived such a plan and given his primary attention to this problem. 
He seems to have carefully explored the possibilities of choosing a 
strategic site which could serve the purpose of a permanent garrison town 
as well as an administrative centre for Fars, and finally decided upon an 
‘old’ but hitherto obscure place which afterwards came to be called 
Shiraz.3? Hitherto, this place had been an advanced military camp for 
the Muslim armies for their onward assault on the town of Istakhar. It 
was after the couquest of Istakhar that Muhammad chose it as the site 
for the future capital of Persia.#0 Here Muhammad planned and built a 
new town,’' made it the permanent military base as well as the residence 
for the Governors of Persia,#? and fixed here the headquarters for the 
military commanders and also established a secretariat for Persia.+3 


* 


It may here be pointed out that the deterioration in the organization of Govern- 
ment set in during the period between the death of Muawiyah and the appoint- 
ment of al-Hajjaj. 

We have used the word ‘old’ only to accommodate the viewpoints of two writers 
against a score of others, namely al-Maqdisi and al-Mustauli who have ascribed 
its foundation to such legendary figures in Persian lore as ‘Shiraz slo Fars’ (al- 
Maqdisi, p. 423) and ‘lahmurath* (al-Mustaufi, Nuzhat, Persian Text p 114/ 


English Translation, p. 113), 

Cf, al-Istakhari (p, 124), and Ibn Haugal (p. 196) who, in turn, is followed by 
al-Qalqashandi (IV/344). 

All the authoritative accouuts are unanimous on this point that Shiraz was 
founded as a new ten under Islam by Muhammad b. al-Qasim. Cf. al-Istakhari, 
p. 124; Ibn Haugal, p. 196; al-Qalqashandi (1V/344) and Abu al-Fida (Taqwim- 
al-Buldan) both quoting Ibn Haugal; Yaqut under ( jane ): and Mujmil-al- 


Tawankh, p. 525. Yaqut particularly refers to its planning bless! and _ build- 


ing project. Some Persian historians have, however, confused the name of 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim with that of Muhammad b. Yusuf whom, they think 
al-Hajjaj had appointed over Persia and that he built Shiraz (vide Farsnamah 
pp. 132, 169 & 170; Nuzhat Persian Text p. 114/English Translation p. 113). 
This is obviously a mistake on their part. For, Muhammad b. Yusuf was al- 
Hajjaj's brother whom the latter had appointed, from the very beginning, as the 
Governor ot Yemen, and he occupied that post till he died there (Cf. al- 
Mubarrad, p. 292) in the year go A.H, (Cf. [bn Kathir under the year go A.H.) 
Moreover, .Nuziat mentions the founding of Shiraz by Muhammad b, Yusuf in 
74 A.H. which is obviously wrong because he was given the governor’s post by 
al-Hajjaj alter the latter became the Viceroy of Iraq in 75 A.H. 

Ibn Qutaiba: U’yun, 1/229. 

al-lstakhari, p. 124 & Ibn Haugal, p. 196. According to al-Maqdisi, Shiraz was, 
from the point of revenue administration, under the jurisdiction of Istakhar 
(p. 423), 
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The new capital soon developed into a boom town, and its market 
captured the entire regional trade. “All the merchandise of the region 
was brought to this place but did not leave it for any other place and, 
hence, it was called ‘Sher-az,’ having been compared to the ‘lion’s stomach!>44 

According to the author of Farsnamah, besides the foundation of 
Shiraz, many other building projects were planned and completed through- 
out Fars’.45 Due to these constructive measures the volume of trade 
increased, and the general economic position of the country improved to 
such an extent that “the total revenues together with the boat tax of 10 °, 
shot up to thirty million dirhams.’’4° As regards the administrative policy, 
the same author (of Farsnama) records al-Hajjaj’s words in which he 
seems to have defined the general policy which was to be followed by 
Muhammad47 in Persia. Said al-Hajjaj : 

“The people of Fars are a virile people and they cannot be sub- 
jugated but by two types of hands: the one which makes the 
blood flow, and the other which makes the money flow*". 

However, Muhammad seems to have followed still a third alter- 
native of his own: that is, building up a strategically strong capital as a 
nerve centre for an efficient administration. 

ill) Other Military Expeditions and Conquests :—The foundation of 
Shiraz, which now provided a safe, strong and strategic base for the 
army, seems to ‘have enabled Muhammad to carry out his military 
operations on this front more successfully. He subjugated the regions 
south-east of Sabur and extending towards the Indian boundaries of 
Sindhian Mukran, and also the region lying eastward of Jurjan and 
extending towards China. Thisis confirmed by Muhammad’s own words 
expressed in his verses through which he gave vent to his injured feelings 
when he was later on imprisoned during the reign of Sulaiman: 

Have the Banu Marwan forgotten my faithful allegiance to 
them while I forbear to mention that of which I have been 
deprived ? I conquered for them the region of Sabur (extending ) 
towards India, with spear—by means of attacking and raid- 
ing; I conquered for them with spear the region of Jurjan 


al-Istakhari, p. 122 and Ibn-Haugal, p. 196, who is followed by al-Qalqashandi 
1V/344. ‘This appears to be the correct position about the name of Shiraz even 
on a philological basis and it explodes the myth of its having been founded by 
such legendary figures as ‘Shiraz s/o Fars’ or “Tahmurath’. 

Farsnamah, p. 170 

Loz. cit. The author, however, erroneously assigns all these achievements to 
Muhammad b, Yusuf which is obviously a mistake. See supra, p. 11, fn, 3 

The author of Farsnamah has again confused the appointment of Muhammad b. 
al-Qasim in Persia with that of al-Hajjaj’s brother Muhammad ), Yusuf who 
was the Governor of Yemen and remained there till his death. Therefore, when 
the author says that al-Hajjaj made this statement to Muhammad b, Yusuf who 
was proceeding to Persia. it is to be safely presumed that it was made to 
Muhammad b, al.Qasim 

Farsnamah, p. 169. 
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(extending) towards China, (‘Through the strategy of ) attacking 
at times and halting at times.19 
That Muhammad was particularly conscious of his military achieve- 

ments in Persia, where he had either exacted submission from many 
powerful clements or crushed them altogether, is further confirmed 
by other verses of his also composed by him in prison: 

Although I remain (imprisoned) at Wasit on its soil, 

Fettered in irons-shackled and manacled; 

Many a Persian bravado held me in awe, 

And many of my equals did | knock down dead.5° 
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(iv) Expedition against Rayy :—It appears that these successful military 
achievements of Muhammad impressed al-Hajjaj so much that he now 
entrusted him with still a more important task. He was appointed as 
Commander-in-Chief to lead a powerful military expedition for the 
conquest of the distant province of Rayy. It appears that Muhammad 
had organized his forces, made all the preparations and already dispatched 
his vanguards under the able command of Jahm b. Zahr al-Ju‘fi. He 


49. al-Marzubani, p. 412. 
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al-Baladhuri, Europe ed. p. 441/Egypted. p. 428; lbn al-Athir, [V/282 (under 
the year 95) 
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himself was about to march from Shiraz when Al-Hajjaj changed his 
plans, and invested him with the command of the Sind Front and also 
ordered Jahm b. Zahr to return forthwith and join Muhammad.5' For 
six months more Muhammad had to wait at Shiraz5? till all the prepara- 
tions were completed.53 He left Shiraz and marched towards Sind in 
the latter half of g2 A.H.5+ At this time he was only seventeen years old 
as will be seen hereafter. 

But here we may pause to consider how long Muhammad had 
been in Fars. In other words, how long it might have taken Muhammad 
to accomplish the above-mentioned tasks, besides any others that may 
not have been recorded by the historians. This is a matter for conjec- 
ture but even a conservative estimate of time taken for the subjugation of 
the Kurds, the founding of Shiraz and organizing the governmental 
machinery there, the subjugation of the Sabur region, the conquest of 
the more distant Jurjan region, and planning and preparing the power- 
ful expedition against Rayy, would be about two years at least. Hence, 
it may not be wrong to presume that most probably Muhammad was 
appointed in Fars by about go-g1 A.H. when he was approximately 15 
vears old. 


B. Muhammad’s achievements in Sind : 


The persistent aggression of the Sindian rulers both on land and _ sea 
had become a real problem for the Viceroy of Iraq who was in charge 
of the entire Eastern Front of the Umayyid Empire. However, it was 
a difficult problem to solve. On land, the Arab armies had hada difficult 
time in Persian Mukran facing the forces of the Persian satraps XX and also 
the Sindian army at the same time, particularly when their supply line 
from Iraq was very long and not completely secure. On the other hand 
the Arab naval power was not yet strong enough to organize a powerful 
invasion of Sind by sea. However, al-Hajjaj, the energetic Viceroy of 
Iraq, being moved by the pitiable condition of the helpless Arab women 
and children who were attacked and taken prisoners by the Sindian 


51. al-Baladhuri Europe ed. p. 436/Egypt ed. p. 224. 

52. al-Yaqubi, 11/345. 

53. Cl. al-Baladhuri, Europe ed. p. 436/Egypt ed. p 424; also see Fathnama, p. 98. 

54. al-Yaqubi (I[-345) who is one of the best authorities on Sind history, says that 
al-Hajjaj dispatched Muhammad to Sind in g2 A.H. According to Fathnama, 
when all the preparations were completed and Muhammad was about to 
march towards Sind ‘“‘ninety two years had passed of the Hijra era” (p. 99). 
However, the subsequent chronological details of Muhammad’s march towards, 
and conquest of Sind preserved in Fathnama prove that the ninty-second year 
of the Hijra had not yet ended when Muhammad marched from Shiraz. For, 
he arrived at Debal in Sind in Muharram (the first month of), 93 A.H. (p. to2), 
after having spent quite a few months in his long march through, and conquest 
of, Mukran. (Cf. al-Yaqubi, [1-345; Ibn al-Athir, 1V-257 under the year 8q). 
It is, therefore, obvious that he must have started from Shiraz early in the latter 
half of g2 A.H. 
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pirates, had already risked two small naval expeditions of a punitive 
nature against the Sindian coast but, due to un-favourable circumstances, 
both had failed. Now, he had finally decided to conquer and annex 
Sind by a powerful land invasion and selected Muhammad b. al-Qasim 
to accomplish this arduous task. 


This was, indeed, a bold step. considering the fact that such an 
important military mission should have been entrusted to young 
Muhammad who was only seventeen years old. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the shrewd Viceroy had well judged the competency of Mahammad 
for this undertaking on the basis of the latter’s brilliant achievements in 
Persia. This momentous decision of the Viceroy further raised Muh- 
ammad’s prestige in the estimation of contemporary public opinion which 
particularly marvelled at such an honour being bestowed upon Muham- 
med at the young age of seventeen. al-Hamza b. Beed al-Hanafi, a well- 
known contemporary poet,5° eulogized Muhammad’s appointment in 
the following verses which became memorable in the annals of Arab 
history :— 5° 

To Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. Muhammad belong 

(The noble qualities of) manliness, forbearance and generosity ; 
He managed the armies at the age of seventeen ! 

What a close relationship of authority with a son of man ! 

These verses, apart from mentioning some of the basic trails of 
Muhammad’s personality also confirm the fact of his having commanded 


55. eel ae Cp ¢3e= was one of the well-known poets of the Ummayyid period 


who died in 120 A.H,. For further particulars of him see al-Aghani, Vol. 15 pp. 
14-26 al-Amidi p. 100; al-Kutbi, Fawat, 1-188; al-Askari, I-11; Abu Hayyan 
111.185; Ibn Asakir 1V-440; al-Nuwairi [V 81; and al-Taj under 2~ 


Cf. al-Baladhuri, Europe ed. p. 441/Egypt ed. p. 428; Fathnama p. 94; Ibn al- 
Athir, [V/282; al-Yaqubi 11-357; Ibn Qutaiba ‘t’pun’ ‘J-229; al-Marzubani 
(who gives the first verse differently) p. 482. The translation is based on the 
following text of the verses as given by al-Baladhuri, [bn Qutaiba and Ibn 
al-Athir: 

daywle stg re! yl 
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According to Fathnama (p. 94), the poet composed these verses congratulating 
Muhammad ‘on his appointment over India‘. According to Ibn al-Athir 
(1V-282), the poet Hamza composed these verses mourning the tragic death of 
Muhammad. ‘This seems to be the correct view because al-Baladhuti has also 
quoted these verses alter mentioning how Muhammad, along with other Thaqa- 
fites, had been tortured to death. 
Cf. al-Yaqubi [1-347 & Ibn Qutaiba, U/yun, 1-299, both of whom quote these 
verses with reference to Muhammad’s assumption of the command of the forces 
for the conquest of Sind. In al-Yaqubi’s version, Muhammad’s age is given still 
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the armies for the conquest of distant Sind when he was only seventeen 
years old. This is also corroborated by the verses of another contem- 
porary poet who said : 


He governed men at the age of seventeen, 

When his peers were busy with other things : 

Their (petty) desires had pulled them down 

While he was raised by kingly ambitions and_ knightly 
strength.%% 

Muhammad’s military and administrative achievements in Sind are 
fully recorded in Fathnama and other Arab histories. Modern scholars have 
also written a good deal upen the subject, and even though much remains 
to be said, the scope of this paper does not permit a detailed study of 
this otherwise interesting subject. 


Briefly it may, however, be pointed out that the duration of Muham- 
mad’s mission to Sind was about three and a half years, extending from 
the latter half of g2 A. H. (May-Oct. 711 A.D.) when he marched from 
Shiraz towards Sind to Sha’ban g6 A.H. (April, 715 A.D.) when he was 
imprisoned by his successor. During this period he conquered the 
whole of Mukran, stormed the important seaport of * al-Daibul ” and 
conquered the entire lower Indus Valley, from the port of Debal to Aror 
(near Rohri), the capital of Dahar, the ruler of Sind, who was defeated 
and killed on the battle-field (roth Ramadan 93 A.H./June 712 A.D.) 
Advancing northwards, Muhammad conquered the whole province of 
Multan which extended to the southern boundaries of Kashmir. Return- 
ing to Aror, he sent armies against the rulers of Rajputana who sub- 
mitted and concluded peace treaties with him. Kathiawar also submitted 
the important kingdom of Saurashtra having concluded a peace treaty. 
Muhammad now advanced towards Gujratand having routed Raja Dahar, 
conquered his capital town of Kaira. Apart from these military conquests, 
Muhammad organized the entire civil administration of Sind and Multan: 
new settlements were established, all the important towns were garri- 
soned, and the revenue system was fully organized. Only a genius like 
Muhammad could have accomplished these diflicult tasks at chat time 
within a short span of three and a half years. 
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The first line is quoted by al-Baladhuri (Europe ed. p. 441/Egypt ed. p. 428) 
and Ibn al-Athir (I1V/282).  al-Marzubani (p. 412) quotes both the lines saying 
that these were composed either by the poet *Ziyad al-A’jam or 


some one else” 
His version of the first hemistich of the first verse reads: - 
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( ise» (‘He led the armies at the age of fifteen). 
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Muhammad's death :— 


It is an irony of fate that Muhammad was made to suffer for the 
sins of al-Hajjaj. According to the will of succession made by Caliph 
* #ud-al-Malik (685-705 A.D.), his son al-Walid (705-15 A.D.) was to 
succeed him, and his second son Sulaiman was to succeed al-Walid. But 
when al- Walid became Caliph he wanted to change the order of succession, 
replacing his brother Sulaiman with his own son. Al-Hajjaj openly 
supported al-Walid in his designs, and had Al-Hajjaj lived longer, 
Sulaiman would probably not have succeeded to the Caliphate. But Al- 
Hajjaj soon died and Caliph aleWalid was not able to secure the succession 
for his own son. So when al-Walid died, and Sulaiman as Caliph became 
all-powerful, he determined to wreak vengeance upon all those who had 
in any way supported the late Caliph in his plans. Since the main 
supporter, Al-Hajjaj was already dead, Sulaiman pounced upon his 
relatives, and almost all the members of Abu ’Aqil’s family (to which 
Al -Hajjaj belonged) became the target of his wrath. 


Muhammad b. al-Qasim was the most prominent member of the ill- 
starred family, and besides, he had been a great favourite of Al-Hajjaj59 
and also was his cousin’s son, and, therefore, was specially singled out to 
bear the brunt of the new Caliph’s wrath. So, when Sulaiman became 
the Caliph (Jumada II, 96 A.H.), Muhammad was dismissed from his 
post and Yazid b. Abi Kabsha al-Saksaki was appointed as the new 
Governor of Sind. Accompanying him was Muawiyah (the brother of 
the Caliph’s favourite, Yazid b. Muhallab, an antagonist of Al-Hajjaj, who 
had now been appointed as the Viceroy of Iraq) and another officer be- 
longing to the family of ‘Akk, and they were both sent to assist the new 
Sind Governor in arresting Muhammad and bringing him back to ‘Iraq. 
In Sind, Muhammad had under his command large and strong army 
besides his trusted and tried generals, to all of whom he had endeared 
himself by his unique qualities of leadership and, therefore, was unques- 
tionably in a position to defy any orders from the centre, had he chosen 
to do so. But this noble and disciplined man, who believed in law and 
order, put up no resistance despite the high-handedness of the new 
arrivals, and submitted himself to arrest in the hope that he would be 
shown due consideration. But, after his arrest he was imprisoned and 
treated with vengeance as is evident from the following verses of his in 
which he gave vent to his extremely injured feelings :®° 

Had I resolved to make a firm stand, then surely 
A number of men and women prepared for war would have 
perished; 


59 Cf. Fathnama, pp. 103, 189-190 & 192. 
60 Quoted by al-Baladhuri (Europe ed. p. 441/Egypi ed. p. 428), 1bn al-Athir (IV/ 
282), and also by al-Marzubani (p. 412) with some variations. 
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And neither the cavalry of the Saksakis would have trampled 

my army, Nor a man of ‘Akk (tribe)®* would have stood over my 

head, And never had I been subjected to a Mazuni slave (i.e. 

Muawiyah); 

But woe be to you oh misfortune! and your blows to noble men! 

After his arrest, Muhammad was taken by Muawiyah to ‘Iraq where 

he was handed over to Salih b. Abd-al-Rahman whom the new Caliph 

had appointed as the Revenue Officer of ‘Iraq. As Salih had a personal 

grudge against al-Hajjaj who had executed his brother ‘Adam,® he 

imprisoned Muhammad at Wasit®3 and tortured him along with the other 

members of the Abu ‘Agil family till he killed them all.°* This tragedy 
occurred sometime after April 715 A.D.® 


Muhammad’s Descendants: 


So far as the present writer, has been able to ascertain Muhammad b. 
al-Qasim had at least two sons,‘Amr and al-Qasim, both of whom 


6: The ‘Akk tribe belonged to the stock of ‘Azd of the Qahtanid Arabs According 
to Ibn Duraid (p. 287). 


66 dined Og Ke ea cyed Ke Ode Wei OU - He 9 Oy gs OVI cy alae Gey ”’ 
62 al-Baladhuri, Europe ed. 441/Egypt ed. 428 & Ibn al-Athir 1V-282 


63 Cf Ibn al-Athir 1V-282. This is also corroborated by Muhammad's verse 
(les yb 9 Laulg;: Cay cys) already quoted. Also see al-Marzubani, p. 412. 


64 al-Baladhuri, Europe ed. p. 441-Egypt ed. p. 428; Ibn al-’Athir 1V-282; and al- 
Marzubani, p. 413. Ibn Khallikan (II-271) has pointed out that “Caliph Sulai- 
man appointed Salih b. ‘Abd-al-Rahman as the Revenue Officer of Iraq and 
also ordered him to kill all the (male) members of Abu Agil’s family. He, there 
fore, used to torture them (in order to kill them) and Abd-al-Maiik son of al- 
Muhallab (brother of the newly appointed Viceroy of Iraq), Yazid was in charge 
of torturing them.” Muhammad perished in this torture, This is the true story 
about the tragic end of Muhammad as given by al-Baladhuri and Ibn al-Athir, 
and (therefore, al- Marzubani’s view, p. 413) that Muhammad was done to death 
by Muawiyah himself, is probably not correct. Muhammad perished at the 
hands of Muawiyah’s brother Abd-al-Malik who, as pointed out by Ibn 
Khallikan, was in charge of torturing the members of Abu Aqil’s family. 


It is needless to emphasise that the story of Muhammad’s death as given in 
Fathnama (pp. 243-257) is not Only contrary to facts but is an entirely concocted 
one. It is undoubtedly an interpolation by the Persian translator into this 
otherwise authentic record of the Arab conquest of Sind 


Sulaiman became the Caliph in Jumada II-96 A.H.-February 16 March 16, 715 
A.D.) and as he was seeking vengeance, Muhammad was probably dismissed 
immediately and Yazid b. Abi Kabsha appointed in his place as the new Gover- 
nor of Sind. Allowing a maximum period of two months for the new Governor’s 
preparation and arrival in Sind, Muhammad’s arrest could not have been 
effected earlier than April 715 A.D. Jt is not known on what date Muhammad 
actually succumbed at the hands of his torturer, but as he was tortured with 
vengeance, he might have died in the same year i.e. in 715 A.D. 
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distinguished themselves as prominent administrators. ‘Their stars began 
to shine when their father’s cousin, Yusuf b. ‘Umar, became Viceroy of 
‘Iraq (738-743 A.D.) about twenty-three years after the death of their 
father. 


‘Amr, like his father Muhammad distinguished himself as a military 
commander in Sind under the governorship of al-Hakam b. ‘Awana al- 
Kalbi. His victories on the Katchh and Gujrat front were so great that, 
in order to commemorate them, Al-Hakam entrusted ‘Amr with the task 
of founding the city of al-Mansurah which became the new capital of the 
Arab Government in Sind. When al-Hakam died, ‘Amr succeeded him 
as the Governor of Sind in Safar, 122 A.H. (January. 740 A.D.) and 
carried on his able administration of this vast country for nearly four and 
a half years till he fell a prey to the intrigues of his opponents and was 
murdered by them secretly in the prison at al-Mansurah about Rajab (?) 
126 A.H. i.e. May (?) 744 A.D.%° 

Muhammad’s second son, al-Qasim, was appointed as the Governor 
of al-Basrah by Yusuf b. ‘Umar, the Viceroy of ‘Iraq (738-743 A.D.), 
which post he occupied for five years and some months®7 during the 
reign of Caliph Hisham (724-743 A.D." The very fact that he held this 
important post for more than five years shows that he was an able 
administrator. The following verses of the contemporary poet, Rubah b. 
al-‘Ajjaj, who eulogized him in a long urjuzah, testify to al-Qasim’s noble 
character, admirable personal traits, and great administrative ability: 


(149) Oh Qasim! By your insight and perception 


(150) You are able to form sound judgment based on reason, 
(167) And you have the character of a noble and dignified man. 
(168) Always having (the qualities of) consideration, 

(169) Leniency, caution and carefulness 

(170) ‘Till the evil of the worst times gets fully dispelled... . 
(207) Oh virtuous Qasim-the son of the virtuous one! 

(208) No governor governed us like thyself.°9 


An Overall Appraisal: 


Abu al-Bahar Muhammad b. al-Qasim was born by about 75 A.H. 
(May 694-April 695 A.D.) at the green oasis town of al-Taif and was 
probably educated at al-Taif, al-Basrah and Wasit. As his father had 


66 Conclusions based upon the researches of the writer on the History of Sind 
during the Arab period. 

67 al-Uyun wa al-Hadaiq, 1111104. 

68 Ibid ri1/ tog. 

69 «The preceding numerals indicate the serial number of verses from the poet's long 
urjuzah (a kind of _ m composed in a short metre) of 224 verses, which 
begins with ( yes! kh peal aig cls) - vide Rubah’s Diwan. pp. 57-63. 
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been appointed Governor of al-Basrah, young Muhammad probably had 
his education at this most prominent intellectual, cultural and military 
centre of the Muslim world at that time. Thus, Muhammad grew up in 
favourable circumstances into an able, educated and cultured lad of fine 
taste. Even as a boy,as has been mentioned above he had developed a 
special liking for a wild plant of sweet fragrance called al-Bahar, and, 
hence came to be nicknamed “Abu al-Bahar” (‘Father of Bahar’). It was 
probably due to his sound education and impressive personality that 
young Muhammad attracted the attention of his father’s cousin al- 
Hajjaj, the powerful Viceroy of Iraq, who entrusted him with an impor- 
tant military mission in Persia by about go-g1 A.H. (709-10 A.D.) when 
Muhammad was hardly fifteen or sixteen years old. ‘This was the starting 
point of Muhammad’s career. 


His achievements in Persia indicate that Muhammad combined in 
himself the genius of a military commander with that of a civil adminis- 
trator. He not only conducted the various military expeditions success- 
fully but also organized the civil administration of Persia. Besides, being 
in the prime of his youth, he had stores of energy in him and hence was 
able to accomplish a number of tasks in a very short period of his office 
in Persia. He directed military expeditions against the intractable 
Kurdish tribes and crushed their revolts; conducted military operations 
in the region of Sabur and conquered it; led his army to distant parts of 
Jurjan and subjugated them; built the strategic town of Shiraz, raised it 
to the status of the capital of the new government and promoted its 
economic development; and lastly, having been given the command of 
conquering the distant province of Rayy, he organized his forces, made 
all preparations and dispatched his vanguards towards Rayy. All this 
was accomplished by him within a short period of about two years, from 
go-91 A.H. to the middle of 92 A.H. (709-10 to April 711 A.D.) 


In the early month of the latter half of g2 A.H. (May-Oct. 711 A.D.) 
when he was about 17 years old, Muhammad was entrusted with the 
most challenging task of conquering Sind. A study of his well-planned 
campaign in Sind once again testifies to Muhammad’s genius both asa 
military commander and as a farsighted civil administrator. Every 
military manoeuvre and attack of his was preceded by careful planning. 
He never proceeded further until each victory had been consolidated 
through the setting up ofan effective administration of the conquered 
town and region-an important step, which, in turn, ensured the safety of 
his supply line. This is fully borne out by his conquest of “al-Daibul” ,7° 
Nerun, Sehwan, Brahmanabad, Hirawal (Halani ?), Aror (the capital of 
Sind) and Multan.7! Secondly, by following a policy of friendship and 


70 al-Baladhuri Europe ed, p, 437-Egypt ed, p. 425; Ibn al-’Athir, 1V-258; and 
Fathnama, p. 109. 
71 Vide Fathnama pp. 118, 120, 208-11, 217-18, 235 & 241. 
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forgiveness towaids the vanquished?72 he won over the confidence of the 
local population. Even the minister of Dahar-his main adversary-was 
forgiven by Muhammad and taken into his confidence.73 Thirdly, though 
he invariably placed his own able and energetic Arab officers as responsi- 
ble administrative heads everywhere, his administrative genius enabled 
him to follow a general policy of confirming under them, the local officers 
of the previous government as well as recruiting the new ones from the 
indigenous population.74 At Brahmanabad, he entrusted the revenue 
work exclusively to a committee of four Brahmins chosen from the 
business community but he strictly defined for them the policy that they 
were to follow: 
You shall preserve friendship between the people and the 
authorities; if anything is to be divided, you shall distribute it in 
equal measure; you shall fix revenue in accordance with the 
paying capacity of each individual; you must remain united 
among yourselves and be not perplexed lest the administra- 
tion of the country be spoiled.75 


This important policy statement of Muhammad shows that he did 
not want torule with the iron hand of a conqueror. He was rather an 
XXX enlightened administrator who was primarily concerned with the 
welfare of the people, anxious to build up the most cordial relations 
and mutual confidence between the people and the Government. This 
he wanted to achieve by making the administration, as far as_ possible, a 


72. Vide Fathnama pp. 108-110 (at Debal), 117-18 & 13 (at Nerun), 122 (at Budhi- 
ya), 157 & 165 (towards Raja Rasal), 177 (at the time of battle with Dahar), 
205 & 207-208 (at Brahmanabad), & 227 (at Aror). 

73. Fathnama, p. 200. 

74- At Debal, he confirmed the local Brahman officers in their various posts (Fath- 
nama pp. 209-10) but also simultaneously settled a large Arab population and 
appointed one of his officers as the administrative head (cf. al-Baladhuri Europe 
ed. p. 439/Egypt ed. p. 426); he was Humaid b. Wida al-Najadi according to 
Fathnama (p, 109), At Schwan, he appointed the local princes in various posts 
but put his own deputies in charge of general administration (Fathnama, p. 120). 
At Budhiya, he appointed ‘Abd-al- Malik b, Qais al-Dhe’bi. Afterwards, when 
Muhammad effected a general administrative reorganization (at Brahmanabad), 
‘Abd-al- Malik al-Dhe’bi and Khalid Ansari were entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the entire Sehwan region (Ibid, pp. 123 & 218). Similarly, Nubah b. 
Daris was appointed at Rawar and he was also to control the lower Indus _ river 
traffic, while Ibn Ziyad al-‘Abdi was appointed to control the upper Indus river 
traflic (Lbid, pp. 217-18). Hanzala was appointed at Dahlela (bid p. 218). 
Mas‘ud ‘Tamimi and other six officers were to organize the administration and 
defence of the provinces of Debal and Nerun; Malih was to govern Ishbahar 
while ‘Ulwan and Qais were to organize the settlement of 300 Arab families 
there (/bid p. 218). Subsequently, at Hirawal in northern Sind, he put ‘Amr b. 
Mvkatar al-Akbar al-Hanafi in-charge of the defence, and appointed Sulaiman 
b. Nabhan, Abu Fiddah al-Qushairi and other Arab officers to various adminis- 
trative posts in this region (/bid, p. 220). 

Fathnama, p. 211. 
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local affair by encouraging local participation in the various adminis- 
trative functions. This enlightened administrative policy was mainly res- 
ponsible for his successive victories in his vast and well-planned campaign 
in north-west India. By laying the foundations of the new administra- 
tion in each conquered town on principles of friendship and forgiveness 
justice and equality, he forged ahead, leaving an examplary government 
behind, with the result that the goodwill of the native population towards 
him advanced ahead of him, and at the time of each new assault and 
battle, the local people invariably supported him against their own in- 
capable and autocratic rulers. His last memorable conquest was that of 
Kaira, the capital of Gujerat. The sequence of historical events shows 
that he could not have remained there for a long time, and yet even 
during his short stay at this important capital of his vanquished but other- 
wise powerful, adversary Duhar, 7 or Rai Druhar,?7 Muhammad _ had 
endeared himself to the local people to such an extent that when he was 
removed from Sind “the people of India wept for him”, and those of 
Kaira, in particular, were so much grieved that “they painted the por- 
traits of Muhammad’’?? asa tribute to his memory. 

From the political standpoint too, Muhammad’s dealings with the 
vanquished rulers as well as other neighbouring princes reveal a keen 
insight and understanding on his part of the problems involved in streng- 
thening the power and prestige of the new Arab Government in this 
sub-continent. It was his main policy to conclude peace treaties with 
the Sindian princes as well as with the neighbouring Indian rulers. He 
used force only when and where it was necessary. This policy amply 
testifies to his political sagacity. 

In fact Muhammad had been given a free hand by al-Hajjaj to push 
forward his conquests through India to China.*° Actually, at that time, 
the ability of the two contemporary generals, Muhammad and the older 
and more seasoned soldier Qutaiba, was on trial. Qutaiba had been dis- 
patched to the difficult Khurasan Front and Muhammad to the equally 
difficult Indian Front. Both were expected ultimately to reach China and, 
according to al-Tabari, each one of them had been promised the Governer- 
ship of China.®' It all depended upon who reached China first. Such 
a mandate was stimulating enough for the two generals to push forward 
their conquests at full speed and at all costs. However, the behaviour 


So (#95 ) in al-Baladhuri, Europe ed. p. 440/Egypt ed. 427-28 and Ibn. al- 


Athir IV /26. 
Such ( ,9)> ) is the reading in Fathnama (pp. 218 and 228-233). 


Al-Baladhuri‘ Europe ed. p. 440/Egypt ed. p. 428 and Ibn al-Athir 1V/260. 
Al-Baladhuri, Europe ed. p. 440/Egypt ed. p. 428. 

Fathnama, p. 216-17. 

Al-Tabari, 1 889. Also see Fathnama pp. 216-17 although the text is some- 
what confused, 
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of the two generals shows a clear contrast in their purposes, plans and 
policies. 

Qutaiba actually advanced at a tremendous speed, stormed through 
Khurasan and ‘Transoxiana, conquered Kashgar, and challenged the 
Chinese Emperor. But, with Muhammad, personal prestige appears to 
have been of secondary importance. He was primarily concerned with 
discharging his responsibilities carefully, and, therefore, he proceeded 
with his campaign more cautiously. At every stage of his campaign 
before advancing any further, he tried to consolidate each of his vict- 
ories by organizing an effecient government in every town and region. 
Instead of pushing through his conquests by force, he proceeded onwards 
as a diplomat, winning over the confidence of the local population, and 
securing the goodwill of the loca! rulers for the new Arab power. 
Thus, he concluded peace treaties withthe rulers of Bailman (probably 
Bhinmal) in Rajputana in Kathiawar. Having consolidated his power 
in almost the whole of North-West India, Muhammad had plans ready 
to advance into the interior of the sub-continent, and actually sent his 
emissaries to the Maharaja of Qannauj.®? But circumstances conspired 
against him and he was forced to quit the scene. Had he remained 
longer, the political complexion of this entire sub-continent might have 
been changed. 


As an Indwridual : 


The above account has already thrown the historical personality of 
Muhammad into bold relief. Now we shall advert to some prominent 
personal traits that he possessed as an individual. (1) The foremost among 
them was his outstanding ability for leadership. Ubn Qutaiba has rightly 
counted Muhammad among those who distinguish themselves by the 
qualities of ‘‘leadership and perfection at a young age.’’®3 Indeed, 
Muhammad had a knack for initiative and leadership and the facts of 
his career prove that he was a born leader. At the age of fifteen or 
sixteen he had led a successful military expedition against the Kurds in 
Persia. Before he was seventeen, he had already demonstrated his 
administrative genius by building the capital town of Shiraz and organ- 
izing the civil administration of Persia. At the age of seventeen he 
assumed the supreme command of the powerful invasion forces of Sind, 
and the way he conducted his military campaigns in North-West India 
and organized the civil administration of the country, demonstrate his 
outstanding ability as a great leader. In this campaign, he had under 
him, some elderly and experienced commanders such as Sufyan b. 
al-Abrad al-Kalbi, one of the great generals of the Umayyid period®+ who 


82. Vide Fathnamd, p. 242. . 
83. Vide Ibn Qutaiba, ‘Uyun, 1/229 where the account of Muhammad is given 
under the section entitled “GlosJ)g ILS! » soll”. 


84 Ibn Hazm, p. 427. 
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had fought successful battles against the powerful Kharejites;®5 Abd-al- 
Rahman b. Sulaim al-Kalbi, who had served as a commander under al- 
Hajjaj against Ibn al-Ashath,“© became the governor of al-Basrah, 87 
and was known for his straight-forwardness;°* Nabatah b. Hanzalah 
who later on fought pitched battles against the rebel Sulaiman b. 
Habib b. Muhallab®’ and became the Governor of Jurjan,% and many 
others.9' These were men with varying personal backgrounds and, 
besides, more experienced than Muhammad. And yet Muhammad was 
able to hold them together. They could have dominated young 
Muhammad at least in so far as the conducting of his military cam- 
paigns was concerned. But the detailed accounts of battles preserved in 
Fathnama show that Muhammad himself took the initiative, planned 
attacks, assigned various positions to his various lieutenants,’? and always 
relied upon hisown judgment while making any vital decisions.93 
Similarly, Muhammad himself conceived the administrative plans and 
assigned the various administrative jobs to various oflicers.°* All this 
conclusively proves Muhammad’s genius for both military and adminis- 
trative leadership. 


Secondly. Muhammad was a _ sincere friend and probably this 
was one of the main reasons for his success as a leader. Due to his 
sincerity he endeared himself to all, inspired confidence among all his 
friends and colleagues, and was able to hold them together. 


(i) Itseems that even as a young boy, Muhammad had endeared 
himself to his friends. For instance, when he was appointed to conquer 


Sind one of his friends, the poet al-Udail b. al-Farkh, organized, in his 
absence, a feast in Muhammad’s honour back at home. This poor man 
arranged a sumptuous feast and slaughtered a number of camels, for 
the expenses of which even the ladies of the family surrendered their 


Vide al-Mas‘udi, Muru;, V/322; Ibn Khaldun, III/i56, 157, 159 and 161; al- 
Yafa‘i, 1/157; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, V/133. 

Ibn Khaldun III/ 49. 

Ibn Khaldun, J11/80. 

Vide, al-Bayan II/61 and Ibn Khallikan, II 266. 

al-Yaqubi, II/408. 

Al- Masudi, Tanbih p. 327. 

See Fathnama wherein numerous lieutenants of Muhammad have been men- 
tioned. Some of them rose to high positions subsequently which shows that they 
were men of great abilities. For instance, al-Hakam b. ‘Awanah al-Kalbi who 
later on became the Governor of Khurasan and then of Sind: Tamim b. Zaid 
al-Qaini who also became the Governor of Sind and others. 

Cf. Fathnama pp. 106-107 (the battle of Debal) and pp. 155 and 174 (the battle 
against Dahar). 

For instance, Muhammad’s important decision to cross the Indus first and 
fight Dahar on his own side (see Fathnama, p. 140) 

Vide Fathnama, pp. 217-18 and 220, 
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ornaments to him.% 


(ii) One ‘Atiyya’ b. S‘ad al-‘Aufi who had taken part in a rebellion, 
fearing al-Hajjaj, had fled to Persia. But al-Hajjaj wanted to punish 
him anyhow, and so ordered Muhammad who was in Persia, to 
punish ‘Atiyyah by shaving his beard and head and giving him four 
hundred lashes. Muhammad called Atiyyah and read out ai-Hajjaj’s orders 
to him whereupon ‘Atiyyah suffered this humiliating punishment.95 
But in spite of this it seems ‘Atiyyah had full faith in Muhammad and 
remained attached to him. Thus, when Muhammad marched against 9° 
Sind, ‘Atiyyah joined his army and served as a lieutenent under him. 

(iii) Jahm b. Zahr al-Ju‘fi was another lieutenant of Muhammad 
who was with him in Persia and whom, as we have already seen, 
Muhammad had dispatched in advance while preparing for his march 
against Rayy. Jahm, thereafter, accompanied Muhammad to Sind and 
took a prominent part in most of the battles.o* Due to their long 
association, Muhammad and Jahm had become very intimate friends. 
But all of a sudden, Muhammad received from al-Hajjaj orders for 
_Jahm’s transfer from Sind to Khurasan where he had to serve under 
Qutaiba. Al-Tabari has referred to the touching scene of separation 
between the two friends as follows : 

“Muhammad had a great‘ affection for Jahm b. Zahr....so 
when Jahm took leave of him, Muhammad wept and said, 
‘Oh Jahm! this means: separation!’ ‘Yes, and it can’t be 
helped’ replied Jahm (and they parted).’’99 

This shows how tender-hearted Muhammad was: Indeed, he had 
a very soft corner in his heart for his friends as the above touching 
scene suggests. 

(3) Thirdly, Muhammad always kept his word. Whenever Muhammad 
made a promise, he stood by it. This was another reason for his success 
as a leader. He could inspire confidence among his own men as well as 
among his opponents with whom he, very often, concluded peace 
treaties ; for, they knew that Muhammad’s word could be fully relied 
upon. ‘The people of Aror, the capital of Sind, opened the gates of the 


95. Vide Fathnama p. 103, al-Udail b. al-Farkh b. Mu’in al-Ijliyy was a promi- 
nent poet whose critical verses had once offended al-Hajjaj so much that the 
latter was determined to have him killed. But the talented poet composed 
other verses extempore in praise of al-Hajjaj and so saved his life (al-Bayan, 
1 247). For further notice of him see Nagaid, pp. 646 and 1090; Ibn Duraid, 
p. 208; and Ibn Hazm, p. 295 
al-Tabari, II] 2494. The story is recorded in the abridged text of al-Tabari’s 
book “spstSly a bega €94 tye he ded ps” published at the end of his 


Universal History. Also cf. Shadharat, I 144. 
Cf. Fathnama, p. 101. 

Ct. Fathnama, p. tor, 106, 156, 172 and 192. 
Al-Tabari, [1 1257. 
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city and surrendered to Muhammad because they said : 


“We have already heard of Muhammad’s integrity of purpose, 
modesty, justice and its enforcement, equity, grace, reliable 
treaties and trustworthiness of word.’’!°° 


Thereafter, an interesting incident took place at Aror which taxed 
Muhammad’s patience and yet he kept his promise. The episode 
recorded in Fathnama is summarized here : 


(4) 


Those who did not submit and continued the fight were 
finally taken prisoners and according to the law of war, were 
condemned to death. But, before they were executed, a 
Brahmin soldier announced that he possessed an ‘unknown 
secret’ but he would divulge it only to the supreme commander. 
The matter being reported to Muhammad, he ordered that the 
man should be produced before him. When he was brought, 
Muhammad questioned him, whereupon the man replied that 
he would reveal the ‘unknown secret’ on condition that he and 
his relatives were granted amnesty and a written guarantee 
was given to that effect. Muhammad thought he might gain 
important information about some hidden treasures and so, 
by way of consideration, a written guarantee was given to him. 
Then the man got up, opened the knots of his long beard, 
twisted the end of the flowing beard round his toes, stood 
up, and began to dance saying that this long beard of his was 
the secret unknown to any of those who were present. Muham- 
mad was simply surprised and his advisers suggested that this 
was not the secret for which he could be granted amnesty ; the 
fellow had tried to deceive them. But said Muhammad : 
‘‘Word is a word and promise, a promise. It does not behove 
noblemen to go back on their word.” He then issued orders that 
he should not be executed but be imprisoned, and reported the 
matter to al-Hajjaj and the Caliph who finally confirmed his 
decision." 


Fourthly, Muhammad was a man of cool temperament. Even 


in the face of very trying situations, he never lost his balance of mind 
and never became too much excited or disturbed. Throughout his most 
challenging military career as a general, it was only once, when the 
decisive battle was raging between his forces and the armies of Dahar, 
that Muhammad was slightly excited and called for a glass of water. 
Even this was so very unusual with Muhammad that the episode was 
reported to al-Hajjaj by Ka‘b, the officer who had carried the news of 


100. Fathnama, pp. 223-24. 
101. Ibid, pp. 227-28. 
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the final victory to al-Hajjaj.'°? Even the news of al-Hajjaj’s death did 
not disturb Muhammad. He had returned from his sojourns north- 
wards'°3 to Multan where the news of al-Hajjaj’s death reached him.'4 
All that he did was that he returned to Aror, his capital, in order to 
distribute alms but, thereafter, he went ahead with the plans of his 
campaign'®5 ; without being upset to the slightest degree. 

(5) Fifthly, he had a jovial temperament ana possessed a keen sense of 
humour. ‘This is confirmed by the following two interesting episodes 
recorded in Fathnama : 

(i) While Muhammad was marching through northern Sind 
heading towards Aror, the capital of Dahar, he turned on his way 
towards the settlements of the Samma tribes. As the Arab army 
approached, the Sammas started beating drums and playing upon flutes, 
and came out dancing in order to welcome Muhammad. Thereupon, 
Muhammad inquired about this loud noise and resounding music with 
which the Samma crowds had approached him. He was informed that 
it was customary with them to greet the New ruler with such an impos- 
ing ceremony. But in the meanwhile, Ahuraim b. ‘Amr, one of the 
lieutenants of Muhammad,'® had been so much impressed by this royal 
reception that he thought as if some very powerful enemy had surrendered 
with such humility. So, stepping forward, he began addressing 
Muhammad in right earnest : 

‘It becomes obligatory upon us to praise Allah and remember 
Him that by His Grace He made these people surrender to us 
and thus our government has been consolidated in this country’. 

Khuraim was an intelligent man and a diplomat too, but here he 
had missed the whole perspective. The poor Samma tribes did not 
constitute a great power that had surrendered. They were just the good 
country folk who were only too glad to pay their homage to the new Arab 
army. Muhammad, therefore, had a hearty laugh at Khuraim’s speech 
and replied : “Well, their chieftainship is now being assigned to you.” 
Muhammad then asked the Samma players to dance before Khuraim 
whereupon Khuraim was obliged to reward them with twenty golden 
dinars.'°7 


Fathnama, p. 188. Also cf. al-Mufaddaliyyat, Arabic Text, p. 819. The Arabs 
with their hall-mark of valour and bravery, considered it a weakness in a man 
if he asked for water in any difficult situation. Thus, Khalid al-Qasiri, the 
well-known Viceroy of Iraq under Caliph Hisham, ‘“‘passed for a coward and 
was despised because he called out in terror for a glass of water when he 
received, in the pulpit, word of a Shi‘ite riot in Kufa” (Wellhausen, p. 327). 
From Multan, Muhammad had marched to the boundaries of Kashmir. See 
Fathnama, p. 241. 

Cf. Ibn al-Athir, [V 260 and al-Baladhuri Europe ed. p. 440/Egypt ed. p. 427 
Loz.Cit. 

Cf. Fathnama, p. 102. 

Fathnama, pp. 220-21. 
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(ii) ‘The second episode relates to Muhammad’s visit to the temple 
at Aror. Muhammad went inside and saw the idol seated on a 
horse. On its fingers were golden rings studded with jewels. Quietly 
Muhammad took off a ring trom one of the hands. Then he began to 
converse with the keeper of the temple about the deity and the man 
observed one ring missing and said: But it had two rings and one is 
missing! Muhammad replied : “But he is your god; can't he tell who 
has taken off the ring?’ The temple keeper had no reply and simply 
bowed down his head, whereupon Muhammad smiled and gave him the 
ring so that it might be put back on the deity’s finger.'%% 
(6) Sixthly, Muhammad had a keen sense of duty and responsibility. 
He was a highly disciplined young man who believed in law and 
authority and adherence to one’s own duty and responsibility. It has 
already been seen how Muhammad complied with al-Hajjaj’s orders 
and parted company with his very dear friend Jahm b. Zahr. He did 
not write back to al-Hajjaj requesting that he may be allowed to retain 
Jahm in his own army. Again, when al-Hajjaj died, (Ramadan- 
Shawwal 95 A.H. June, July 714 A.D.) he did not think of returning 
home but stuck to his post and went ahead with the plans of his 
campaign. Similarly; when Caliph al-Walid died and the new caliph 
dismissed Muhammad from his post, he submitted peacefully to the 
new Governor of Sind who hau him arrested. As is obvious from his 
own verses already quoted, Muhammad wielded considerable power in 
Sind and had he so desired, he could have defied the orders of his 
arrest and successfully challenged the new Governor. His Syrian 
troops would have been ready to help him'’9 but he submitted to authority 
and obeyed the orders. As Muhammad saw it “many men and women 
would have perished” in this internecine war and he was obviously 
against shedding the blood of his own men. When he was arrested and 
treated cruelly, his only regret was that the ruling house of Banu 
Marwan should have so conveniently forgotten his staunch loyalty to 
them and his unflinching obedience to law and authority.''° 
(7) Seventhly, Muhammad éelieved in the cause. Muhammad consider- 
ed the task assigned to him as a mission to be accomplished. He put 
that mission above himself and his friends. Even the death of al-Hajjaj, 
his patron and the chief of his family, paled into insignificance in the 
context of his greater responsibilities as the supreme head of the Arab 
Government in Sind. Muhammad was a true patriot who believed in a 
still greater cause, that of the general prestige and strength of the new 
Muslim Arab power. When he was arrested and imprisoned and was 
definitely being tortured to death, he did not lament over the fact that 


108. Fathnama, p. 226. 

109. Cf. al-Tabari, I11/1275. 

110. Vide supra p. 12 Muhammad's verses (2!) “¢\! \ ; x 
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the power of Abu‘Aqil’s family, of which he was the main representative 
was being crushed; he did not grieve much over the subsequent fate of 
his own house and children; and he did not even care that soon he would 
be losing his own life. He rather thought in terms of wider interests and 
regretted that the ruling clique was deliberately losing in him a capable 
officer who could render useful service to bis people. He expressed these 
feelings by citing the following verse of the contemporary poet, 
al-‘Arjiz!!! 

They have lost me, and what a man they have lost! 

(He would have been an asset to them) in a tough battle and in 

the defence of the front. 


(8) Lastly, it may be. pointed out that this verse also incidentally 
reveals Muhammad’s own appraisal of himself. He had full confidence 
in himself as a military commander. To that may be added “the noble 
qualities of manliness, forbearance and generosity,” attributed to him by 
another contemporary poet al-Hamza.''? Further, a Thaqafite poet paid 
him a tribute in the following words:— 

He managed affairs with firm 7haqafite policy-With the wisdom 
and decision of a resolute man. 
In all situations he acted with sound judgment. 


In ‘Kitab-al-Tijan’ (p.49) this verse, among others, has been attributed to an 
earlier poet, Shihab b. Abi Dhuaib al-Hudhaliyy. But Muhammad was, pro- 
bably, quoting his own contemporary poet al-‘Arji, the great-grandson of Caliph 
‘Uthman, whose actual name was ‘Abdullah (b. Umar b. Amr b. ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan—cf. Ibn Duraid, pp. 48-49 & Ibn Hazm, p. 77). That this verse does 
belong to al-‘Arji is confirmed by al-Aghani (XV/2o), al-Hariri (p. 64) and al- 
Khafaji. (For the last two references, the author is indebted to his learned 
teacher Prof. Abd-al-Aziz al-Maimani, lately Chairman of the Arabic Depart- 
ment, Muslim University, Aligarh). Both al-Baladhuri (Europe ed. p. 440 
Egypt ed. p. 428) and Ibnal-Athir (I1V/260) say that ‘Muhammad cited this verse 
(rare Aares |i) on the occasion but do not mention the name of the 


poet. The verse in question is the first one of the following verses of 
al-Arji. 
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Based on conviction arising out of wide experience.''3 

With all this, Muhammad was also an intellectual, well ® versed in 
contemporary Arabic poetry. His own verses already quoted ''+ show 
that he was himself a poet of no mean calibre. 
To sum up, Mubammad was a born leader and a man of versatile 
genius. He was a poet, a patriot, a politician, an outstanding general 
and an accomplished administrator. He was strong against opponents 
and tender-hearted to his friends. We may conclude by supporting the 


sound opinion of al-Marzubani that Muhammad “was one of the great 
men of all times.”#'5 


N.B. BALocu 


Cf. the following two verses (Nos, 2 & 4) out of the nine quoted in Fathnama 
(p. 189). 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Sahifah Hammam Ibn Munabhih ed. by 
Dr. Md. Hamidullah, Arabic Academy, Damas- 


cus, 1953. 


HE Sahifa of Hammam b. Munabbih, 
T critically edited by Dr. Hamidullah 
and published by the Academy of 
Damascus, is a very important publication 
of recent times, in Hadith literature. It 
was compiled about the middle of the first 
century of the Islamic era and consists of 
138 ‘traditions’ on various subjects covering 
nineteen pages of the printed text. ‘They 
were written down in the present form by 
the well-known Traditionist of the early 
period of Islam. Hammam b. Munabbih 


(131/748) who had learnt them from one of 


the most devoted companions of the Prophet 
viz. Abu Hurayra (58/677), who claimed to 
have devoted himself to the Traditions of 
his}Praphet more than any other of his 
friends and associates, and to have himself 
written down a large number of them. He 
had shown his own written copy to many 
ot his friends and students. 


It was out of this valuable collection that 
Abu Hurayra related the traditions contain- 
ed in the booklet under review, to Hammam 
b. Munabbih, who himself wrote them down 
in the present form and called his little 
compilation al-Sahifatus--Sahiha and read it 
out to his students, 


This Sahifa is now extant as a part of the 
large Musnad of Imam Ahmad b. Hambal 
vol. Il pp.312-319) and also in two MSS., 
independent of each other. One of these 
MSS. is now preserved in a collection of 
small treatises which has been recently 
transferred to the Tubingen Library from 
the State Library of Berlin (No. we 1799). 


-century A.H. 


It appears to have been copied in the twelfth 
(18th century A.D.). The 
other MS. is preserved in the Zahiriya 
Library of Damascus as a part of a collec- 
tion of small treatises. Its colophon shows 
that it was copied in the fifth century A.H 
(twelfth century A.D.) 


Dr. Hamidullah who possesses a keen 
interest for old Arabic Mss, made a copy of 
the Berlin Ms and secured a photographic 
copy ofthe Damascus MS., collated and 
compared them with the text preserved in 
the Musnad of Ahmad 5. Hambal, prepared 
a critical edition of the text, added a learned 
introduction to it and got it published at 
Damascus. 


In hisintroduction Dr Hamidullah has 
not only described the two Mss. of the 
booklet and given the life of its compiler and 
his teacher but has also discussed the knotty 
problems of the period of the commence- 
ment of the writing down and of the com- 
pilation of the Traditions of the Arabian 


Prophet. 


There has been a difference of opinion 
on these problems among the authorities on 
the subject for a long time. A_ large 
amount of material in support of the diffe- 
rent views on these problems has been 
collected together by Ibnu-‘Abdil-Barr in 
his Jamiu-Bayanil Ilm, and by al-Khatib- 
al-Baghdadi in his ‘Taqyidul‘-IIm. Anda 
good deal more of it is widely scattered in 
the vast Hadithliterature and Biographical 
Dictionaries of the narrators of Traditions. 
Dr. Hamidullah has utilised some of these 
materials in discussing these problems. 


The publication of this Sahifa, however 





1953 NEW BOOKS 
supplies fresh important evidence showing 
that the compilation of the Traditions was 
begun not later than the middle of the first 
century of the Islamic era. In the Hadith 
literature and also in the Biographical 
Dictionaries, however, there is a menuon of 
many other Sahifas some of which at least 
are said to have been compiled during the 
lifetime ofthe Prophet. Some of them are 
mentioned by Goldziher in his Muham- 
medanische Studien (vol, 11, pp. 9-10) and 
to some of them Dr. Hamidullah has refer- 
red in his introduction to the treatise. But 
unfortunately no copy of any of them has 
been traced up till now. But there are 
materials available in the Musnad works for 
the reconstructions of the texts of 
them at least. 


some of 


One important feature of the booklet 
under review, however, is that no Jsnad is 
attached to any single tradition contained 
init. Butitis attached to the booklet as 
a whole. This fact supports the theory of 
Goldziher about the use of the term ‘Matn’ 
in connection with the Ahadith (Muham- 
medamische Studien (vol. IL p 8.). It also 
shows that the system of attaching ‘Jsnad’ to 
every tradition was not followed by all the 
traditionists till the middle of the first 
century of the Hijra. This practice was 
probably adopted between 56-62 A.H. as it 
stated by Imam Muslim in the introduction 
to his Sahth and was accepted and _ followed 
by allthe Traditionists since about the 7oth 
year of the Hijra asitis held by Horowitz 
Islamic Culture Vol. 1 pp. 550-551) 


Dr. Hamidullah, deserves the gratitude of 
students of Islamic Traditions for having 
brought to light this so far unknown little 
compilation of Ahadith which must be accept- 
ed as the earliest known compilation of 
them. 

M. Z. SIDDIOI 


AITABUL hASHF ty 
Yaman. 


Jafar b. Mansuril 


" two sects in Islam, the Mutazilis and 


the Ismailis, have tried to reconcile 
religion with philosophy. ‘The first 
place, of course, is occupied by the former, 
owing to the fact that they existed long be 


fore the latter,though the Ismailis believe 


IN REVIEW 


that | awil (the esoteric interpretation of the 
Qoran) is the heritage of Hazrat Ali as 
‘Lanzil (the exoteric knowledge thereol ) is 
the heritage of the Prophet Muhammad 
may God's peace be on him), For instan- 
ce, “Yadullah” has been interpreted by 
both of them as the ‘gift of God”. But a 
special kind of Tawil owned by the Ismailis 
alone is the secret explanation of 
verses of the Qoran. For example, al-fajr, 
layalin Ashrin, al-Shat* al-Watr and al-Lyal 
have been interpreted by Hazrat Muham- 
mad, Hazrat Ali, Hazrat Hasan, Hazrat 
Husayn and Hazrat Fatima (may God's 
peace be on them) respectively (see p. 56). 
Such kind Tawil in the book 
under 


some 


of abounds 


review. 


This book has been published for the 
Islamic Research Association by the Oxford 
University Press in 1952, with an introduc- 
tion by a German Orientalist R. Strothman, 
who has taken great pains in its revision by 
collating different valuable manuscripts. 
The great service he has done to Ismaili 
Literature is that he has deciphered the 
secret script used therein by its author. This 
would facilitate the reading of other books 
also. The book contains 180 pages of 
ordinary size dealing with the Tawil of some 
verses of the Qoran with regard to the 
position and rights of Hazrat Ali and _ his 
posterity. Its author is Jafar B. Mansuril- 
Yaman, who was then the “Babul-abwab’ 
(the highest dignitary) of the fourth Imam 
of Zuhur, al-Moiz, who reigned in Egypt 
from 341 to 365 A.H. So, his death 
have occured during the latter half 
fourth century of Hijra. 


may 
of the 


Kitabul-Kashf is one of the most impor- 
tant books in Ismaili Literature, as it 
discloses the fundamental doctrine of seven 
Naugs (Prophets) from Adam to Muhammad 
Bin Ismail Bin Jafar-Ussadiq, the seventh 
Imam trom Hazrat Hasan. (see p. 
133). Hence 
“Seveners”’ 


104 and 
the Ismailis called the 
The author in his other work 
“Sarairun-Nutuqa says “We have confined 
ourselves to six Imams, the seventh being 
the abrogator of Shariate Zahira (page 95. 
Ms, which | have in my possession). For 
the details of this Doctrine see larikhi 
Fatimiin Misr published Osmania 
University in 1448. 


are 


my 
by 
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It may be remarked that the special kind 
of Tawil owned by the Ismailis is dogmatic. 
It contains certain far-fetched ideas, as may 
be evident from the examples quoted above. 


For a detailed study of esoteric works by 
Ismailis, see ‘“The Rise of the Fatimids” by 


W. Ivanow, published for the Islamic 
Research Association by Oxford University 
and my book “the Origins of our Ismaili 
Creed and its system “which is under 
publication. 


ZAHID ALI 
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